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PRINCE BISMARCK. 



I. 

YOUTH. 

I. POSITION IN THE CENTURY. 

In the Spring of 1847 the Prussian Assembly 
was in a state of ferment. The contest was for a 
more liberal constitution than the King would grant, 
and the rising of the Prussian people which had saved 
the throne and the country in 18 13 was thought 
by some to give the nation a right to demand such 
a constitution. In the midst of the debate a young 
champion with the King's colours, sharp and de- 
cided in manner even at this his first appearance, 
stepped into the tribune and began to dispute 
the demands of the liberals on the very ground of 
the events of 18 13, "as if the movement of the 
people in 181 3 could be attributed \.o axv^ ^'Casx 
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cause or needed any other motive than the dis- 
grace of having strangers ruling in our country." 

Such was Bismarck's first appearance in the 
Assembly. The effect of his speech was important. 
The indignant liberals argued that he could not 
have any opinion, because he had not, like some of 
his opponents, witnessed the movement of 1813. 
"Certainly," rejoined he, "I cannot affirm that I was 
living at that time, and I deeply regret that it was 
not given to me to take part in that movement. My 
regret is, however, diminished by the explanation 
which I have just received of its nature. I always 
believed that the bondage which produced the 
struggle came from without, but I have just been 
informed that it lay in the country itself, and for 
this explanation I am not at all grateful." 

The man who in his own way has completed 
the work of 1813, the regeneration of Germany, 
does not even in the recollections of his childhood 
reach back to the time of French rule. He was 
born on the ist of April, 18 15, at Schdnhausen. 
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2. HOUSE AND FAMILY. 

Shaded by limes and chestnuts, with a fine 
park behind it, stands a massive, two-storied 
building, of simple exterior and interior, erected 
on the foundations of a castle which had been 
burned down in 1642. This building was Bis- 
marck's birthplate, and it was here that his an- 
cestors had lived since the middle of the sixteenth 
century, when, in exchange for Schonhausen, they 
gave up to the Elector George their old sporting 
property of Burgstall. 

The family came from Stendal, where, in the 
first part of the fourteenth century, a certain Rule 
von Bismarck played an important part in the 
Guild of Tailors and in the Town Council, and 
was excommunicated in consequence of disputes 
with the clergy as to the management of the town- 
schools. His son Glaus, leader of the Aristocracy 
n Stendal, was banished by the democratic party. 
Tie Bavarian Margrave Lewis, to whom he had 
^tached himself, gave him the Casl\e oi "&>\x^s\aJ\ 
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in fief. But we will pass over the archives. Nor 
is it worth disputing whether the family were 
originally commoners or nobles, or possibly 
had Vandal blood in their veins. Amongst their 
earliest named representatives, as well as amongst 
their descendants, we find several who distin- 
guished themselves both in military and political 
service. 

Much as the family may have prided themselves 
on these encouraging examples, it was not by them 
that Prince Bismarck was led to his brilliant career. 
Indeed, though his mother would have wished him 
to become a diplomatist, he showed far more in- 
clination for the independent retired life which his 
father had led as a country gentleman. 

The father, Carl Wilhelm Ferdinand von Bis- 
marck, was bom in 1771, and in 1806 married the 
daughter of the Privy Councillor Anastasius Ludwig 
Menken, a lady nineteen years younger than him- 
self Of her six children three died early, the 
fourth was Otto Edward Leopold. His brother 
Bernhard is five years older, and his sister Malwine 
rtreJve years younger than Otto. 
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The mother inherited her father's liberal opinions 
in politics, and was a rpfin^H anH rnUivatpH woman, 
always taking the lead in her household. She loved 
society, and shone ever3nvhere by her wit and beauty. 
"She," it is said, "was the intellect of the house, 
and the father "its heart." The father was a noble, 
genial, kind-hearted man; he had served in the army, 
where he rose to the rank of "Rittmeister," and on 
his Pomeranian estates of Kniephof, Jarchelin and 
Ktllz, far from the restraints of the capital, remained 
Irue to the sterner habits of the soldier. A letter 
from the son written to his sister in the year 1844 
gives a vivid picture of the father. "I live here," he 
says in this letter, "reading, smoking, and walking 
with my father. I help him to eat eels, and some- 
times take part with him in a comedy which he is 
pleased to call a fox-hunt; that is to say, when it 
is pouring with rain, or as now, when there are 
six degrees of frost, we go out with Ihle, Bellin, and 
Carl, and with due sportsmanlike precaution, without 
a sound, and with the most careful observation of 
the wind, we surround a fir wood, all of us, perhaps 
including my father, being meanwhile moxalVj covv- 
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vinced that there is no living creature in it, except 
possibly a few poor women picking up sticks. 
Then Ihle, Carl and two of the dogs go through 
the wood giving vent to the strangest and most 
awful sounds, and father stands motionless and 
alert with his loaded gun, exactly as if he were 
really expecting an animal, till Ihle shouts out close 
to him in extraordinary guttural tones — ^hu la la, 
he, he, fass, hah, hah! Then father asks me quite 
innocently, if I have not seen anything, and I reply 
with as much natural surprise as I can muster: 
"No, nothing at all!" Then we go off, abusing the 
weather, to another wood, whose supposed abun- 
dance of game is always boasted of by Ihle with 
the most natural show of confidence. This goes 
on for three or four hours, without my father or 
Ihle or Fingal for a moment showing any abate- 
ment of their ardour. Besides this, we go and 
inspect the orangery twice every day, the sheep- 
farm once, the four thermometers in the room 
every hour; and since the weather has become 
clear we have regulated the clocks so perfectly by 
the sun, that the one in the library alone gives a 
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single strike after the others have all finished 
striking a tempo. Charles V. was a stupid fellow. . . . 
There's ice in the Elbe. The wind is East-South- 
East. ... I tell you this to give you an example of 
how in your letters to our father you should tell 
him more of the little events in your life, because 
they give him immense pleasure; tell him, for in- 
stance, who has been to see you and the Curts, and 
who you have been to see, what you have had for 
dinner, how the horses are, how the servants behave, 
whether the doors creak and the windows shut 
properly, — in short, events and facts. Lastly, he 
does not like to be called Papa, he dislikes the 
expression," &c. &c. 



3. AT SCHOOL. 

The "Rittmeister" had been living with his 
family on the Kniephof estate since the year 1816. 
In his 6th yea r Otto was sent to an educational 
Jnstitute at Berlin, where the extreme severity of 
the treatment wounded the boy's soft nature. He 
had found his brother Bemhard there, but stilly 
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we are told, he suffered greatly from Jrome-sick- 
ness, and could not watch the ploughmen plough- 
ing in the ^fields without tears. The two boys 
passed from one Berlin Gymnasium or School to 
another, according to their progress and ages; and 
later, when they were living in their father's house 
in Berlin, the direction of their studies was con- 
fided to private tutors. 

Otto's tutor, Director Bonnell, speaks of him at 
the age of twelve as follows: "My attention was 
attracted to Bismarck on the day of his entrance, 
on which occasion the new pupils sat on benches 
one behind another in the school, so that during 
the preliminary proceedings the masters had the 
opportunity of scrutinizing the fresh arrivals. 
Otto von Bismarck sat there amongst his com- 
rades in evident suspense, but looking bright and 
cheerful, with a pleasant boyish face, and clear 
gleaming eyes, so that I thought to myself: 'that's 
a nice little fellow, and I will keep my eye on 
him!' At Easter, 1831, he came to me as a 
boarder, and made himself quite at home in my 
simple household, bding .alwa3rs agreeablle, amiable 
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and unassumiixg. In the evening he hardly ever 
Went out, and if I happened not to be at home 
then, he would remain chatting with my wife in the 
pleasantest manner, and showed a strong liking for 
domestic life." 

QuickaeSfiL..Qf ■ appre-hensiQUy .combined,, with a 
powerful memory, facilitated the boy^s learning of( 
^Tanguages, and inclination led him to study the J 
history of his country. 

Being by nature more reserved and observant 
than confiding, lively or talkative, Bismarck made 
few school friendships, but those few were lasting. 



4. THE UNIVERSITY. 

In 1832, then a tall, slim youth, he entered the 
University of Gottingen. Released from the restraints 
of a more or less strict supervision , lads at college 
have many traditional ways of enjoying their un- 
accustomed liberty and getting rid of superfluous 
energy. In Bismarck, who at school seems rather 
to have shown the quiet homely side of his walMx^^ 



K 
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the atmosphere of the place at once developed a 
fulness of energy which fitted him for the exuberant 
enjoyment of life and made him foremost in all the 
prursuits of a student's life. He was admitted into 
the "Hanoverian" club, which is as much as saying 
that he was wild and fond of fun. One Professor 
declared that he had never seen him at his lectures. 
In the Autumn of 1833 Bismarck exchanged 
GOttingen for Berlin. An attempt which he made to 
attend some lectures there was renounced in a few 
hours. 



5. THE LAW. 

Bismarck succeeded in passing his jurisprudence 
examination in the Spring of 1835, and entered the 
practical school of the Law as "Auscultator." The 
following anecdote is told of this period. In a 
case which had been intrusted to him, the man 
whom he was examining aggravated him to such a 
degree that he burst out with: "You had better 
take care. Sir, or I shall dismiss you!" His superior, 
who was present, remarked that such a threat 
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should come from him. In the further course of 
the trial, when Bismarck again lost his patience, he 
said: "You had better take care, Sir, or I will have 
you dismissed by the judge." 



6. AT THE BAR. 

In 1836 Bismarck was appointed as "Referen- 
darius" in the administrative department at Aix la 
Chapelle. But society soon enticed him away from his 
office. He travelled with Belgians French and English 
in France and Belgium; the irresistible charms of 
the Rhine also beguiled him. With what feelings 
the matured man looked back upon this summer- 
tide of his student's life we may see from a 
letter addressed to his wife in July 1851. He 
writes: "The day before yesterday I went to Wies- 
baden, and looked with a mixture of sadness and 
premature wisdom at the scenes of my former 
follies. If only it would please God to fill up with 
clear strong wine the vessel in which at twenty-one 
the muddy champagne of youth frothed up to so 
little purpose! • . . How many of those with whom 
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I flirted and drank and gambled are now under- 
ground! What changes my views of life have 
undergone in the fourteen years that have elapsed 
since that time, each in its turn seeming to me 
the correct one; how much that I then thought 
great now appears small; how much now seems 
honourable which I then despised! How much fresh 
foliage may still grow out of our inner man, giving 
shade, rustling in the wind, becoming worthless 
and faded, before another fourteen years are passed, 
before 1865, if only we live so long! I cannot 
imagine how a man who thinks at all about himself, 
and yet refuses to hear anything about God, can 
endure life without weariness and self-abhorrence. 
I can't think how I endured it formerly; if I had 
to live now as then, without God, without you, 
without children, — I don't know why I should not 
throw off this life like a dirty shirt; and yet most 
of my acquaintances are so, and live their life . . ." 
In the autumn of 1837 ^^ happy barrister re- 
d from Aix la Chapelle to the Konigliche 
rung at Potsdam, at which place and at Greifs- 
he also served his year in the army. 
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7. THE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 

With the year 1839 Bismarck entered upon the 
management of the family estates in Pomerania, 
which the father relinquished to his sons. For two 
years the brothers managed them together. Then 
Bemhard married, and gave up ICniephof and 
Jarchelin to his brother. Bismarck worked away 
as a country gentleman in the most energetic and 
determined style. An indomitable and daring rider, 
an enthusiastic sportsman, and an invincible drinker, 
he brought into the monotony of solitary country 
life and household duties the movement and ex- 
citement to which he had accustomed himself. But 
times of depression were not wanting. In spite of 
the success of his management he was not satisfied 
with his life. "It is only by an effort," he writes 
to his sister in 1845, "that I resist my inclination 
to fill this whole letter with agricultural complaints, 
about night- firosts, sick cattle, bad rape, bad 
roads, dead lambs, hungry sheep, want of straw^ 
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food, money, potatoes and manure; all the time 
John is outside whistling a capital Schottische quite 
out of tune, and I am not cruel enough to stop 
him, because, no doubt, he hopes by singing to 
forget his unhappy love-,affair. The ideal of his 
dreams has lately been persuaded by her parents 
to refuse him and marry a wheelwright. ... By 
Jove, I must really get married myself, I am quite 
clear about that; I feel so lonely and deserted since 
my father left, and the damp weather makes me 
melancholy, and fills me with tender longings. . • ." 
Riding and hunting and drinking were however 
not the only occupations at the Kniephof; he began 
again to read history, of which we hear nothing 
during his university life, and to study theology 
and philosophy, especially the works of Spinoza. 
We have no means of knowing what influence these 
studies had on Bismarck's views of life. He was 
fond of talking politics with the proprietors round 
him, and though known in the neighbourhood as 
"mad Bismarck" was much respected. He had re- 
fused the post of "Landrath"* which had been 

• "Landrath "—County Magistrate. 
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offered him, and his friends agreeing with his brother 
that he was specially fitted for state service, he 
returned to the law at Potsdam. 

Though a lawyer he never forgot his rank and 
importance. Once when his chief, on whom he was 
calling, appeared to forget him in the midst of 
his business, the subordinate in his turn forgot his 
chief, and showed his impatience by drumming on 
the window. And another time, when kept too 
long waiting in the ante-room, on being asked his 
business he answered: "I came to ask for leave, but 
now I apply for my dismissal.'' 

Bismarck's life in Pomerania, whither he again 
returned, was interrupted by frequent excursions to 
Berlin and to SchOnhausen, as well as by longer 
journeys to France and Italy. 

He served as an officer in the Yeomanry, 
and on one occasion at great personal risk saved 
the life of his groom. The groom, the son of 
a gamekeeper on the estate, in riding through 
some water was thrown from his horse and dis- 
appeared. Bismarck, who was standing on the 
bridge talking to his companions, spiat^^ vcA.<^ VJ^r. 
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water, and after much difficulty at last succeeded 
in bringing him insensible to the bank, where he 
was afterwards restored. 

Since that time he has always worn the medal 
with the inscription "/«r Rettung aus Gefahr^ 
and being one day asked the signification of it by 
some diplomatist, he answered: "It is my way now 
and then to save a man's life." ("Ich habe die 
Gewohnheit zuweilen einem Menschen das Leben 
zu retten!") 
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11. 

THE MATURE MAN. 

I. "DEICHHAUPTMANN"* AND DEPUTY. 

In November 1845, Bismarck's father died, his 
mother having preceded him six years earlier. 
He now gave up the Jarchelin estate to his 
brother, and received instead of it that of Sch5n- 
hausen, where he soon afterwards established him- 
'self. It was then that he was appointed "Deich- 
hauptmann", and it was a s Deputy for the Pro- 

"*' ' »M»n ■ ■mill 1^'- ■— ^''**'*-"*'^^'~"^'' 

vinciaLAss.eiiibly that he appeared on the political, 
arena in which we first introduced . him to our 
readers, at the Genera] Assembly in 1847. 

2. A HOME OF HIS OWN. 

Whilst thus making gradual progress into public 
life, he had, in becoming engaged to Johanna von 

* Overseer or Superintendent oi Dikft%. 
Prince Bumarck, * 
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Putkammer, found that fixed centre and satisfac- 
tion for his inner life, which till then he seemed 
to want. The parents, with their only daughter, 
lived at the family place at Reinfeld in Pomerania, 
and were known for their religious principles. 
Bismarck married in July 1847, ^s bride being 
nine years younger than himself. 

The love for domestic life which the tutor 
noticed in Bismarck as a boy had not diminished 
in the intervening years. His home life, which in 
the course of time was enriched by three children, 
— Marie bom in 1848, Herbert in 1849, ^.nd William 
in 1852, — became a source of refreshment and 
strength; whilst the constant and unceasing activity 
of his mind prevented him from stagnating. His 
published letters bear testimony to his tenderness and 
affection for his family. Even on the busiest days, 
on journeys, in the midst of festivities, he always 
finds a moment to write home, if only a few words. 

"And now I am here," he writes to his sister 
from Frankfort, in November 1856, "and 1 say to 
myself every day that it is impossible to exist in 
November without one's wife and children . . ." 
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Another letter to the same, from Petersburg, 
April ist, 1859, contains this passage: "In writing 
this date it occurs to me that to-day is my birth- 
day ... for twelve years the first without Johanna." 
At the end he adds, "I have a great deal of busi- 
ness. Delightful letters to-day from Johanna and 
the children." 

From Biarritz he writes to his wife on the 4th 
of August, 1862: "It makes me feel quite guilty to 
see so many beautiful things without you. If you 
could only be transported here through the air, I 
would at once set off with you to San Se- 
bastian. . . ." 



3. FAMILY LETTERS. 

Bismarck's letters home are intended to trans- 
port those he is writing to into the presence of the 
writer. The smallest details of the day — the things 
and people about him, his luck at sport, a good 
shot, the health of the chestnut mare, are all im- 
parted. When travelling, he is always recalling the 
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events of former journeys, and wherever possible he 
endeavours in a few apt words to draw comparisons. 

The fun which comes out in his earlier corre- 
spondence is most frequent in the letters to his 
sister, with whom he was evidently on the most affec- 
tionate terms. To begin a letter with "Mademoi- 
selle," or dear "Maldewine," or "dear little one," 
or "darling little one," or (after her marriage with 
Oskar von Amim, one of his oldest friends), — 
"to Madame," "dearest Kreusa," "dear Amimin" — 
seems at once to put him in a good humour. 

Writing from Schonhausen, June 28, 1850, he 
says: "I write you a solemn letter of congratulation 
' on your, as I believe, twenty- fourth birthday (I won't 
tell it to anybody). You are now really of age, or 
you would be so, if you had not the misfortune to 
belong to the female sex, whose members, even if 
they are mothers of the fattest Hanses, in lawyers* 
eyes never pass out of their minority. The 
wisdom of this arrangement, notwithstanding its 
apparent injustice, I will expl«n to you in about 
a fortnight, when I hope I shall have you be- 
fore me d portie de voix humatne, Johanna, at 



\- 
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this moment asleep in the arms of Lieutenant 
Morpheus, will have told you of my present fate. 
-The boy roaring in a major key, the girl in a 
minor one, two nursery maids singing, while I, a 
devoted paterfamilias y sit by in the midst of wet 
cloths and feeding bottles. I resisted for a long 
time, but as all the mothers and aunts were unani- 
mous that nothing but sea water and sea air 
could save poor little Marie, if I had not given in, 
every cold which the child caught up to her 
seventieth year would have " been laid upon my 
paternal cruelty and stinginess, with a * there now, 
don't you see, if only the poor child had gone to 
the sea side!'" 

The letters are not seldom written in softer 
moods. With a sharp eye and a characteristic pen 
for the beauties of nature, Bismarck could rise into 
genuine raptures. In the letter from Frankfort, 
from which we have already quoted a passage 
passing judgment on his youthful life, we find the 
following: "Do not conclude from this scrawl that 
I am in a particularly gloomy state of mind; on 
the contrary, I feel as one does on a b^2ca\.\i\3\ ^^ 
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in September, when leaves are turning yellow; 
healthy and cheerful, a little sad, a little home- 
sick, and longing for woods, sea, desert, you 
and the children, sunset and Beethoven. . . ." 
From the same place he writes again to his wife 
on the 8th of August, 1851: "Yesterday and to-day 
I wanted to write to you, but with all the bustle 
and business worries I could not manage it till 
now, late in the evening, when I have come in 
from a walk in the lovely summer night air, where 
soft moonlight and whispering poplar leaves have 
wiped off the dust of public business. On Saturday 
afternoon I drove to Rudesheim, with Rochow and 
Lynar, then took a boat and rowed out into the 
Rhine, and swam in the moonlight, with only my 
nose and eyes out of the tepid water, as far as the 
Mausethurm at Bingen, where the wicked Bishop 
died. There is something wonderfully dreamy in 
lying on the water like that on a warm still night, 
slowly carried along by the stream, gazing up at 
the sky and moon and stars above one, and 
on either side moonlit castle-towers and wooded 
mountain-tops, hearing nothing but the gentle 
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splashing of one's own motion; I should like to 
have such a swim every evening. Then I drank 
some first-rate wine, and sat a long time smoking 
with hynBi on the balcony, with the Rhine beneath 
us. The starry sky above us, and my little testament, 
brought us to religious topics, and I tried for a 
long time to shake the tendency of his mind to the 
moral teaching of Rousseau, with no result but 
that of silencing him. He was ill-treated by nurses 
and tutors, and never got to know his parents 
properly, and as the result of a bringing up similar 
to mine, has grown up with similar views, but is 
better satisfied with them than I ever was. . . " 



4. VIEWS OF LIFE, 

We have no means of obtaining an insight iaixr 
the connection between Bismarck's education and 
his theory of life, as far as it may be traced in the 
Frankfort letter quoted above. It is the same with 
the further development and transformation of his 
views of life, Bismarck has shown not only that 
he can grow out of himself, but that he under- 
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Stands how to learn from life. Therefore his mar- 
riage with the daughter of religious parents, the 
settled happiness and prosperity of his family life, 
and the simultaneous manifestation of his intellec- 
tual power in practical matters, may have led to a 
change in his views, and helped to establish con- 
victions more in harmony with his inner being. 

In August 1 86 1, his brother-in-law lost a child, 
and on this occasion, Bismarck writes to Amim, 
amongst other things: "Such a blow is beyond the 
limits of human consolation, and yet it is a natural 
desire to be near those one loves when they are in 
trouble, and to mourn with them. It is the only 
thing we can do. A harder trial you could scarcely 
have had; thus to lose so loveable and healthy a 
child, and with him to bury all the hopes which 
bade fair to be the joy of your old age; such a 
sorrow will endure as long as you live. I feel this 
for you with deep and painful sympathy. We 
are in God's powerful hand, without help or ad- 
vice, unless He will help us Himself, and we 
•n do nothing but resign ourselves in humility to 
I ordinances. He can take away from us all 
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that He gave, leave us entirely solitary, and our 
grief would only be the more bitter the more we 
let it degenerate into rebellious resistance. Do 
not allow bitterness or murmuring to mingle with 
your rightful sorrow. . . . How all the little cares 
and annoyances which are inseparable from our 
daily life disappear in the presence of real sorrow, 
and I feel like so many reproaches the recollections 
of all the complaints and vain longings in which 
I have indulged, forgetting how many blessings God 
gives us, and how many dangers surround without 
touching us. We must not cling to the world, nor 
make ourselves too much at home in it; twenty or 
thirty years more at most, and we shall both be 
beyond the troubles of this life, and our children 
will have reached our present stand-point and see 
with surprise that the life which they began so 
eagerly is already going down hill. If that were 
to be the end of it all, it would not be worth 
the dressing and undressing; — do you remember 
those words of our StolpmUnde travelling com- 
panion? But the thought that death is only the 
passage to another life will avail b\it \\U\^ X.^ 
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soothe your grief, for you must feel that your be- 
loved son would have been a faithful and loving 
companion to you during the time that you 
still remain on earth, and afterwards would have 
cultivated your memory so as to make it a bless- 
ing. The circle of those we love diminishes, and 
will not increase till we have grandchildren. 
At our age we do not make ties which can con- 
sole us for those which cease to exist. Therefore 
let us hold together with all the stronger love, till 
we also are parted by death, as your son is parted 
from us now. Who knows how soon! 

"Won't you come to StolpmUnde with Malle, and 
spend a few quiet weeks or days with us? I send 
best love to my dearest Malle: may God give her 
and you strength to endure, and patient resignation." 

There is nothing to show us that Bismarck has 
changed these views. But he has often expressed 
himself publicly in the same spirit; and his private 
letters testify that his conduct in after life has been 
based on the same convictions. 

A political analysis, which Bismarck wrote to a 
friend in May 1864, concludes thus: "You see from 
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this that I take a common-sense view of the ques- 
tion; besides, my feeling of gratitude for the sup- 
port which God has given us rises into the convic- 
tion that He also knows how to turn our errors 
into our good; I feel this daily and am at once 
humiliated and comforted." "Trust in God, dear 
heart," he writes to his wife in October of the fore- 
going year ^hen she was in anxiety about him. 
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III. 

THE CROWN VERSUS THE REVOLUTION. 

Bismarck's life in the service of his sovereign 
and country is war, from the beginning down to 
this day — a war in which opponents and objects 
change, and in which the general himself, though 
constantly keeping the end immediately before 
him in view, does not remain the same. On 
the contrary, finding himself with every victory 
placed on a wider field of battle, he grows with his 
tasks, and is a match for each as it comes. In 
turn he wages war for the Croivn against the 

revolution, and for Prussia against Austria; he 

♦■ 

carries on a struggle with the enemies in his own 
camp, simultaneously with war for Germany against 
France, and for the German State against the 
Roman Church. 

Nor are his successes, in so far as they are 
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decisive, confined to defence. The ground gained 
by the repulse of the enemy is employed for new 
creations, which culminate in the German State. 

But this continuous warfare was not the clearly 
defined aim which the illustrious Deputy had in 
view when he appeared at the "Meeting of the Three 
Estates" in the Spring of 1847. 



I. KING FREDERIC WILLIAM IV. AND THE DIET. 

The desire for a constitution which should admit 
the people to a larger share of the government than 
they had hitherto possessed, was one which, ever 
since the Wars of Liberation, had been alternately 
encouraged and opposed by the Crown itself, then 
combated and stifled; it had revived after the 
July Revolution , and becoming an eloquent power 
and making itself felt, had so far prevailed with 
King Frederic William IV., that he united the ex- 
isting Provincial Assemblies into a Diet by the 
Charter of the 3rd of February, This "United 
Diet'' consisted of an Upper House, or House of 
Lords, and a Chamber of Deputies, or Repreaenta- 
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tive House of the "Three Estates" (Landowners, 
Town and Country), and possessed a definite in- 
fluence over at least one part of the State affairs 
by having a voice in the legislation. But those to 
whom these concessions were made were not satis- 
fied. They were the less so because in the King's 
speech at the opening of the Diet in April his 
hostile attitude towards the new ideas which he 
had been led into conceding was unmistakeably 
obvious. "No power on earth," said Frederic 
William IV., "shall ever succeed in moving me to 
transform the natural relation between Sovereign 
and People into a conventional, constitutional one; 
and never will I consent that a written document 
should be allowed to intrude between our Lord 
God in Heaven and this country and to take the 
place of the ancient faith." 



2. THE FAITHFUL SERVANT. 

When the King demanded that the "Estates" 
should "cast an intelligent glance on our history," 
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the Conservative party alone were ready to under- 
stand the appeal as the King meant it Bismarck, 
by origin, education and study, was on their side. 
The acuteness of his intellect, the inflexible inde* 
pendence of his nature, the energy of his disposi- 
tion, his courage, his readiness for fighting, made 
him the Hector of his party, and the champion of 
the King, whose mediaeval ideas he boldly defended 
against an eloquent opposition during the period 
of .1847-50, in which he sat as Deputy. 



3. THE "junker"* and THE REVOLUTION. 

There can be no doubt that Bismarck's previous 
life was little calculated to give him a clear insight 
into the struggles then going on to procure for Ger- 
many more liberty within, and more power without; 

* The term "Junker" (fit)m Jung Herr, younker,or young nobleman,) 
is applied in North Germany to the younger sons of the nobility , more 
especially of the landed nobility, who aim at retaining certain privileges and 
prerogatives dating from the Middle Ages, and try to preserve them intact 
under the altered circumstances of modem times. "Junker" has become 
the name of a party in politics: " Jimkerpartei, Junkerschaft, Jimker- 
thum" being used by the Liberal party to express the false pride and at 
the same time the Conservatism of the landed nobility. 

Translator « 
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nor did it help him to comprehend the liberal and 
national bearing of the revolution. 

He himself once said: "I am proud of being a 
Prussian Junker, and feel myself honoured by the 
name." The "Junker" by reason of his pedigree is 
generally more dfeeply rooted in the past than the 
middle-class man. He is bound, or at any -rate 
inclined, to carry on the family in the history of 
his forefathers. The country-nobleman, leading a 
sequestered, homely life on his estates, is generally 
hostile to the passion for innovation; he regards it 
as a disorder or disturbance which might obliterate 
the boundaries of his possessions, and he is therefore, 
like the peasant, a born conservative. At the 
risk of remaining behind his time, the Junker can 
despise or oppose reform; he can push the sense of 
his dignity to self-exaltation, and look down upon 
the mass and its leaders. King in his own ter- 
ritory, he is governed by family traditions and in- 
terests; and in the struggle between people and 
crown, his natural place is beside the throne, of 
which by his power, or his consciousness of power, 
he is the strong supporter. 
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4. THE CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE OF fflSTORY. 

Bismarck's natural leaning to all that was tra- 
ditional had been strengthened by the study of the 
history of his country. Whilst his opponents recom- 
mended that the new state edifice should be con- 
structed on French and English models, he demanded 
that they should adhere to their own history. 

In a speech on the 15th of June, 1847, ^^ 
said: "As is the case in almost all questions, several 
speakers have again directed our attention to the 
examples of France and England, as worthy of 
imitation. I should like to recommend to those 
gentlemen who are so eager to seek ideals beyond 
the Vosges, a rule of conduct which distinguishes 
both English and French. I mean the proud sense 
of national honour, which does not so easily or so 
often, as is the case with us, lend itself to seeking 
in other countries for examples worthy of imitation 
and admiration." In September 1849, he again threw 
back the ready appeal to the English constitution 
with these words: "Give us evexyXi^xi^'^Xk^x^^'a^- 

PrMC» Bismarck, "i 
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we have not got: give us the English fear of God, 
English respect for laws, the entire English con- 
stitution, but also the exact circumstances of the 
English landowner — English riches, and English 
public spirit, — then we shall also be able to govern 
as they do. The Prussian crown must not allow 
itself to be thrust into the powerless position of the 
English crown, which seems more like a graceful 
and ornamental cupola of the state edifice, than its 
central pillar of support, as I look upon ours to 
be." — Further on he adds: "We are wanting in the 
whole class which produces the English politician, 
the class of well-to-do and therefore conservative 
gentlemen, who are independent of material interests, 
and whose whole education is directed to making 
English statesmen of them." 



5. KING DEI GRATIA. 

The man whose principles are not based on a 
close observation and scrutiny of actual facts, must 
naturally put a check on the power of ideas. To 
the hhtoncsX doctrines of necessary fundamental 



\ 
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rights for the people to the disadvantage of the. 
King, Bismarck confronted the rightful claims of 
the Crown, handed down from the past as an in- 
heritance of the monarch, which no one might 
touch. He exempted the Crown, and the sovereign 
rights of the individual King, from temporary changes 
of opinion and modern counter-claims, by asserting 
their divine origin. 

"The only question is," said Bismarck, in a 
speech on the ist of June, 1847, "who has the 
right to give an authentic and legally binding 
interpretatioii of a doubtful law? In my opinion, 
no one but the King; and this conviction lies, as i 
believe, in the popular sense of right. It is dif- 
ficult to get at the opinion of the people; in some 
of the places in the central provinces I think I 
have discovered it, and have found it to be still 
the old popular Prussian belief, that the word of a 
King is more than all the turning and twisting of 
the letter of the law. Yesterday a parallel was 
drawn between the way in which the English people 
defended their rights in 1688, after the expulsion of 
James IL, and the way in which thePtxxs^vaxv^^^^^ 
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might now demand a recognition of their rights. 
Parallels with other countries are always unjust. . . • 
The English people were then in a different con- 
dition to that of the Prussians at present: after a 
century of revolution and civil war, they had reached 
a state in which they could give away a crown, 
and impose conditions which William of Orange 
was willing to accept. Whereas it .is not the people, 
but the grace of God, which has bestowed on the 
Prussian monarchs the possession of a practically 
absolute crown, part of the rights of which they 
have voluntarily lent to the people — an example 
rare in history." 



6. THE CHRISTIAN STATE. 

The religious foundation of the State, as based 
on the divine origin of Kings, was for Bismarck 
a Christian one. In a speech against the admission 
of Jews to office, Bismarck pronounced the fol- 
lowing political creed: "We have heard that the 
Christian State is an idle fiction, an invention of 
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modem political philosophy. I am of opinion 
that the idea of the Christian State is as old as 
the ci'devant Holy Roman Empire, as old as all 
the European States; that it is the very ground 
in which these States have taken root; and that 
every State, if it wishes to secure its own dura- 
tion, and to prove its right to exist, must be 
established on a religious foundation. For me, 
the words *By God's Grace,' which Christian 
rulers add to their names, are no empty sound; 
I see in them the acknowledgment that the 
Princes intend to use the sceptre which God has 
lent them, in carrying out His Will on earth. 
I can only recognize as God's will what is 
revealed to us in the Holy Gospels, and I believe 
that I am in the right when I call that State a Chris- 
tian one which has made it its object to realize the 
truths of Christianity. Even if the result is not al- 
ways successful, I still believe that the realization 
of the Christian doctrine is the object of the State; 
but I cannot believe that by the help of the Jews 
we shall get any nearer to this object than before. 
If the religious foundation of lYi^ ^XsX^ \i^ ^^ 
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cognized at all, then I believe that for us this 
foundation can be no other than th^t of Chris- 
tianity. If we withdraw this religious founda- 
tion from the State, we retain nothing but a for- 
tuitous aggregate of rights, a kind of bulwark 
which was set up by ancient philosophy against the 
war of all against all. Legislation would then 
cease to be regenerated from the fovuitain-head of 
Eternal Truth, and would be formed from any 
vague and changeable ideas of humanity which 
happened to shape themselves in the heads of 
those in power. Provided their supporters felt 
themselves capable of enforcing them, I do not 
see how it would be possible in such states to 
dispute the right to advance such views, for 
example, as those of the communists about the 
immorality of property, or the high moral value of 
theft considered as an attempt to reinstate the 
rights of men; for even these ideas are considered 
humane by their supporters, and are looked upon 
as the proper blossom of humanity. Therefore, 
Gentlemen, do not let us give the people a narrow 
view of Christianity by showing them that it is not 
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indispensable to their lawgivers; let us not take 
from them the belief that Christianity is the source 
from which our legislation is drawn, and that the 
** State aims at the realization of Christianity, even if 
it does not always attain that aim/' 



7. THE MAJESTY OF THE PEOPLE. 

Believing that the Crown and the State rested 
on the pillars of historical right and revealed 
religion, like a sacred dome existing from past ages 
and reaching from earth to heaven^ Bismarck could 
not but hate, oppose, and persecute the rebellious 
faction who wanted to pull down the edifice and 
rebuild it in modern style. The rights of the people 
as opposed to those of the Crown, had no historical 
basis, and could not be traced back to divine authority. 
Whoever spoke of "the People" spoke of an intangible 
body, which did not possess the legal qualities of 
an individual. "What is the * People?'" a Pilate 
might have asked of the political apostles. Bismarck 
once said: "No expression of modetrv \\\Skfc'?» \\as. 
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been so misused as the word People. Everybody 
has taken it to mean exactly what served his own 
turn; generally an arbitrary collection of individuals 
whom he could gain over to his side." 

Bismarck perfectly recognized the fundamental 
significance of the revolution. Just because he 
believed the struggle to be one about principles, 
he felt that there could be no question of com- 
promise. "No mediation is possible," are his own 
words, "in the struggle which has shaken Europe 
to its foundations. The principles involved rest on 
foundations which are utterly opposed to one an- 
other, and exclude one another from the very be- 
ginning. The one party bases its right nominally on 
the will of the people, but actually on brute force 
and barricades; the other is founded on authority 
established by God, and maintained by God's 
grace, and seeks its development in an inseparable 
connection with the constitutionally enduring legal 
order of things. To one of these parties all 
agitators are heroic champions for truth, liberty, 
and right; to the other they are rebels. No par- 
liamentary debates could mediate between them: 
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sooner or later, the God who directs our battles 
will throw down the iron die which will give the 
final decision." 



8, CAUSES WHICH BROUGHT ABOUT THE 

REVOLUTION. 

Regarding it as a fundamental irreconcilable 
revolt against the Crown, Bismarck took such a 
definitely party-spirited view of the quarrel, that he 
never examined into the ideas of the Opposition, 
to see if some warrant could not be discovered 
for them in history, in the nat'jre of society, or in 
the progress of state development and thought by 
the work of human intelligence. He would not even 
allow that it was possible for them to give an im- 
pulse to the organic development of which he spoke. 
He flatly denied that the movement was based on 
elevated thought, and aims intended for the good 
of the nation. He looked above all at the Social 
side of the Revolution, and believed that he dis- 
cerned the true secret of the history of those days 
in a lust for theft. 
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"I am of opinion," said Bismarck in September 
1849, "that the motive principles of the year 1848 
were far more of a social than a national kind; 
the national movement would have been confined 
to a small circle of more prominent men, if the 
ground under our feet had not been shaken by 
the introduction of a social element into the move- 
ment, in consequence of which the lust of the in- 
digent for others' goods, the envy of the less 
wealthy for the rich, was stirred up by false 
show; these passions gained ground all the more 
easily, the more the moral force of resistance in 
men's hearts was annihilated by a latitudinarianism, 
which had long been nourished from above. I do 
not think that these evils can be dispelled by 
democratic concessions, or by projects for a united 
Germany; the disease lies deeper, and I dispute 
that there has ever existed in the Prussian people 
any need for a national regeneration on the pattern 
of the Frankfort theories." 
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9. THE DIET OF 1 848. 

And yet both the liberal and national elements, 
supported by the force of events, had exercised a 
decided influence on the measures of the Prussian 
government. In the election law for the Con- 
stituted Assembly, sanctioned by the short "Second 
United Diet" in April 1848, in the constitu- 
tional scheme which failed to satisfy the demo- 
cratic Chamber of that summer, and lastly in the 
"chartered constitution" with which the revolu- 
tionary year was brought to a close, we trace the 
abandonment of the historical stand-point of the 
February Charter. And even if the Prussian Eling 
refused to accept the German Imperial crown from 
the hand of the Frankfort Parliament, the impulse 
for the re-establishment of the German State, pro- 
ceeding as it did from the midst of the people, cor- 
responded with the AlUance of the Three Kings and 
the negotiations for union, and thus revived plans 
the fulfilment of which had been prevented by the 
death of Frederic the Great, and by the oi^i^^vtvcwL 
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with which King Frederic William III. met them 
whenever he had the opportunity. Bismarck, who 
had taken no part in the revolutionary meetings 
at Frankfort and Berlin, had with the members of 
his party been preparing as far as possible for a 
reaction. 



ID. PRUSSIAN TO THE BACKBONE. 

With unshaken views he appeared in the Diet 
in February 1849, ^is the champion of the Con- 
servative party, to carry on the attack, so re- 
cently begun, which had drawn the government 
from its retirement. His attack was also directed 
against the desire for Union instilled by the 
revolution. The Prussian patriotism which filled 
his soul could not be aroused on the side of the 
National idea. Perhaps to his practical nature it 
did not seem in accordance with the interests of 
"Missia, and with his feelings of admiration and 
igious veneration for the Austrian policy, he must 
/e shrunk from a change in the historical position 
ustria in the Empire. 
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In September 1849, ^^ ^he continuation of the 
speech in which Bismarck disputed the national 
character of the revolution, he said: "The policy 
of Frederic the Great has frequently been alluded 
to here, and has even been identified with the 
motion in support of the Union. I am more incUned 
to believe that Frederic II. would have turned to the 
most prominent characteristic of Prussian nationality 
— its warlike element — and not without result. He 
would have known that even now, as in the days 
of our fathers, the sound of the trumpet, calling all 
to the standard of the sovereign, has not lost its 
charm to the Prussian ear, be it for the defence of 
our frontiers, or for the fame and greatness of 
Prussia. After the rupture with Frankfort he might 
have had the choice of undertaking the brilliant part 
played by the Emperor of Russia, and in alliance with 
Austria, his old comrade in arms, have annihilated 
their common enemy, the revolution; or it was open 
to him, by the same right with which he had con- 
quered Silesia, after refusing the Imperial crown 
at Frankfort, to decide for the Germans what their 
constitution was to be, on peril of c^stv^% ^^^fe 
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sword into the scale. This would have been a 
national Prussian policy; it would have piit Prussia 
and Austria together, or Prussia by herself alone, 
in the rightful position for helping Germany to gain 
that power which was her birthright in Europe. 
But the scheme for a union annihilates the integrity 
of the Prussian Kingdom." 

On another occasion Bismarck said: "The army 
cherishes no tri-coloured* enthusiasm. It does 
not feel the want of a national regeneration any 
more than the rest of the Prussian people. It is 
content to be called Prussian. Its hosts follow 
the black and white banner, not the tri-colour; 
under the black and white banner they gladly die 
for their country. Since the i8th of March they 
have learned to look upon the tri-coloured banner 
as the badge of their opponents. They all know 
and love the sound of the Prussian Hymn, the 
"Dessauer" and "Hohenfriedberg" marches; but I 
never yet heard a Prussian soldier sing "Was ist 
des Deutschen Vaterland?" The people, from whom 
this army is drawn, and who are most truly re- 

* AJluding to the three colours of the German flag. 
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presented by the army, feel no desire to see their 
Prussian Kingdom dissolved in the rotten fermenta- 
tion of South German insubordination. Prussians 
we are, and Prussians we will remain. I know that 
with these words I pronounce the creed of the 
Prussian army, the creed of the majority of my 
countrymen; and I hope to God that we may re- 
main Prussians long after this piece of paper has 
been forgotten like a dry leaf in autumn." 

The democratic sovereignty which had been 
offered to the King was flung aside by Bismarck 
with the following words: "The Frankfort crown 
may be very brilliant, but the gold which would 
give truth to its brilliancy could only be gained by 
melting down the Prussian crown, and I have no 
confidence that it could be successfully re-cast in the 
mould of that Constitution (the Frankfort Imperial 
Constitution)." 

This conviction corresponded with Bismarck's 
attitude at the Erfurt parliament in April 1850. 
He there said: "If you do not make more con- 
cessions than have yet been made in this constitu- 
tion to the Prussian, the Old-Prussian s^^ix^ — ^-^J^ S^. 
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Prussian to the backbone if you like— then I do 
not believe in the realization of it; and if you 
endeavour to enforce this constitution, you will find 
in the Prussian spirit a Bucephalus who carries his 
accustomed master gladly and well, but throws his 
uninvited Sunday rider on the sand, black, red, and 
gold trappings and all." 

At Erfurt he wrote in the album of a member 
of his party, quoting the words he had himself 
used: "We draw lots, not for a Confederation at 
any price, but for the integrity of the Prussian 
crown at any price." 



II. Austria's admirer. 

When all attempts at union had failed, and the 
danger of a war between Prussia and Austria could 
only be averted by the Treaty of OlmUtz, Bismarck 
defended that Treaty. The defeat which Prussian 
policy had suffered from Austria was after all a 
common victory over the revolution. Bismarck went 
so far as to declare that Prussia should make her- 
self subordinate to Austria, so that they might 
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conquer German Democracy together. Through some 
strange modesty," he added, "people avoid calling 
Austria a German power, because she has the good 
fortune to extend her dominion over other nationali- 
ties. As far as I am concerned, I would rather not 
admit that because the Slaves and Ruthenians 
happen to be subject to Austria, they therefore 
more especially represent that State, leaving the 
German element to play the second part. On the 
contrary, I look up to Austria as the representative 
of an ancient German power." 



Pfiftca B£sma7c/:. 
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IV, 
AT FRANKFORT BEFORE THE ENEMY. 

1 85 1 TO 1859. 

But Bismarck was to be cured of his youthful 
illusion, the veneration for Austria, in the diplo- 
matic school which' he entered, as representative of 
Prussia at the Frankfort Federal Diet, after four 
years of parliamentary life. The Diet had re- 
assembled on the 30th of May, 1851. Prussia had 
now buried all her plans for a Union and could 
send no better ambassador to Frankfort, as repre- 
sentative of her conciliatory feeling towards Austria, 
than the man who had disputed the Union, and 
defended the Treaty of OlmUtz. On the other hand, 
Bismarck's boldness in standing up for the Prussian 
Kingdom against the national revolution warranted 
the hope that he would do nothing derogatory to 
the dignity of Prussia. The remarkable talents which 
he had shown, caused his youth to be overlooked. 
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and as "Privy Counsellor of the Embassy ** he now 
became Chief Secretary at the Diet. 



I. THE RISING DIPLOMATIST. 

His skilled and ready pen secured him an in- 
fluence over the press, and General von Rochow, 
whom he was destined to replace, made him ac- 
quainted with diplomatic affairs. 

The thoughts which passed through his mind 
about them at the time, we find expressed, perhaps 
with somewhat jocose exaggeration, in a letter to 
his wife, dated May i8, 1851. He says: "Frank- 
fort is fearfully slow, I have been so spoiled by 
all the love with which I have been surrounded 
that I only now feel how ungrateful I have always 
been to numbers of people at Berlin; of course I 
do not speak of you or your belongings; but even 
the moderate degree of affection shown me in 
Berlin by my countrymen and the members of 
my party may be called close intimacy com- 
pared to the intercourse here, which at bottom is 
nothing but mutual distrust and suspicion; if there 
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were only asythiog to discorer, or to oonceai! The 
people torment themsehres about the merest fiddle- 
faddle, and these diplomatists, with their self-im- 
portant, pettifogging ways, are eren more ridicolons 
than any Deputy of the Lower House filled with the 
sense of his own importance. If nothing imeiq)ected 
occur, which even we pretematuraDy-wise members 
of the Diet can neither control nor foreteU, I already 
know perfectly well what we shall have accomplished 
in one, two, or five years, and am ready to accom- 
plish it in twenty-four hours if the others would only 
be sensible and straightforward for a whole day. 
Send me X. the Mayor, or Herr von .... arsky, 
when they have been washed and combed, and 
I will make a great parade with them in Diplo- 
matic circles. I am making tremendous progress 
in the art of saying absolutely nothing in a great 
many words; I write sheets of reports which read 
quite well and fluently, like leading articles, but 
if Manteuffel [then President of the Ministry] when 
he has read them can say what they contain, he 
is cleverer than I am. Each one behaves as if 
le believed that the other were crammed full of 
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ideas and .plans, if he would only tell them; and 
meanwhile not one of us is an atom the wiser as 
to what will becoMe of Germany. Nobody, not 
even the most evil-mmded sceptic of a democrat, 
would believe what an amount of charlatanry and 
bragging there is in diplomacy. But I have 
grumbled enough, and must now tell you that I 
am quite well. . . ." 

On the 3rd of July Bismarck again writes to his 
wife: "Don't forget, when you write to me, that the 
letters are read, not by me alone, but by all manner 
of spies; and don't rage too much against anybody 
in particular, because it is always instantly repeated 
to the person concerned and put down to my ac- 
count; besides you are not fair to the people. 
About my appointment or non-appointment I know 
nothing more than what I was told at my departure; 
ever3rthing else is made up of possibilities and sup- 
positions. The only tiresome thing about it as yet 
is the silence of the Government towards me; it 
would have been so easy to let me know definitely, 
whether I and my wife and child are to live here 
next month or in Pomerania, Be c^x^i^i\ m ^\saiv. 
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you say, to everyone without exception. . . . For- 
give all these warnings, but after your last letter 
I must make use of the diplomatic scissors a little." 
(The rest of the letter contains the retrospect of his 
youth, already quoted at page ii.) 



2. m SOCIETY. 

At last, on the i8th of August, 1 851, he definitely 
received his expected appointment as ambassador. 
In a social point of view the agreeable host of that 
hospitable house in Frankfort represented Prussia with 
as much splendour as amiability. The personal self- 
possession for which he was remarkable, combined 
with the readiness which we have already seen in 
him when a young lawyer, procured him that con- 
sideration which he believed to be due to himself 
and to his office. We are told that the Austrian 
ambassador, having one day received him in a very 
unceremonious manner, in his dressing-gown and 
with a cigar in his mouth, Bismarck pulled out 
J21S cigar-case, asked his colleague for a light, and 
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took his seat in the place which the other had 
forgotten to offer him. 



3. BISMARCK AND METTERNICH. 

The Austrian ambassador was, it is true, an ad- 
versary of Bismarck's, but this did not interfere 
with the outward forms of their intercourse. Bis- 
marck must have come to Frankfort with the belief 
that his task was to be fulfilled by a mutual under- 
standing with Austria. In the summer of 1851, 
he paid a visit to Metternich, the Austrian Minister, 
who had succeeded in preserving the historical 
status of that empire without any encroachment 
on Prussia, From the searching conversations 
which they had had at Johannisberg, Bismarck — 
according to his own expression — "had conceived 
the hope that Austria would recognize the wisdom 
of endeavouring to procure such a position for us 
in the German Confederation, as would make it 
worth while for Prussia to throw her whole strength 
into the balance for the common objects." 
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4. IN VIENNA. 

Prince Schwarzenberg, the Austrian Minister, 
however, thought it necessary to take further advan- 
tage of the victory gained at OlmUtz. It was he 
that said: "Prussia must first be abased, so that 
she may afterwards be crushed." Thus, the mission 
which took Bismarck to Vienna in May 1852, pro- 
duced no results. He was well satisfied with his 
reception, and wrote to his wife in a letter of 
May the nth: ... "In business, on the other hand, 
there is great stagnation; either the people do not 
feel the desire of coming to an agreement, or they 
presuppose that desire to be greater gn our side 
than it actually is. I fear that the opportunity will 
go by without being made use of, which will be a 
bad rebuff for us; for my mission was considered 
a very conciliatory step, and they will not so soon 
send anyone else here, — at least not anyone who is 
so inclined to come to an understanding or is so 
free to act as I am." 

The nature of the compromise which would 
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have satisfied Bismarck at that time, may be gathered 
from a statement which he made ten years later, in 
speaking of the time before 1848, "when," as he 
said, "there was a silent agreement between the 
two powers, by which Austria was sure of the sup- 
port of Prussia in European questions; while, on the 
other hand, Prussia's influence in Germany was to 
be free from all interference, as it had been in the 
formation of the *Zollverein^ (Customs-Union)." . . . 
"Instead of which," he complained, "Austria had 
successfully striven to render Prussia's position in 
the Confederation both difficult and disagreeable." 

Austria succeeded in influencing the smaller 
states against Prussia. It was partly the old venera- 
tion for Austria which bound the smaller Prin- 
cipalities to the Austrian Imperial House, and which, 
as we know, kept Bismarck in check during the 
earlier part of his career. 



5. CHANGE OF TACTICS AGAINST AUSTRIA. 

Bismarck was thoroughly in earnest about his 
task of representing Prussia. He saw and ^Mc^>iftji 
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his aim with decision, and no personal prejudices 
hindered him from finding and seizing the requisite 
means of accomplishing it. The material questions 
of the ZoUverein, so important for national unity, 
must have been especially calculated to carry his 
spirit out of the region of political feeling into the 
field of practical interests. 

The change thus brought about in his attitude 
towards Austria showed itself in one of those ready 
answers for which Bismarck is famous. At a mili- 
tary review which he attended as Prussian Am- 
bassador, an Austrian officer having scornfully asked 
him where he had earned his orders — then but few 
in number — he answered: "All of them before the 
enemy, here in Frankfort." 

As Bismarck felt himself more and more dragged 
into conflict with Austria, he gave up his former 
plan of joining with her .in resisting the revolu- 
tionary spirit of the people, and became more in- 
clined to draw them into his policy of opposition 
to the Federal Diet, even though he had not at 
that time learned to value the popular element, save 
as a means to his end. Though the published docu- 
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ments do not give us sufficient insight into Bismarck's 
change of views, and the origin and development 
of his plans, we gain from them a general idea of 
his Frankfort experiences, which entirely corresponds 
with that drawn by his own hand (see page 62). 
W It is a signiiicant fact, contrasting strangely 
P'with the letter of May of the previous year (see 
page 15), that Bismarck, writing from Berlin, 
May ist, 1852, should say of a neighbour at dinner: 
"He had already shown a tendency to forget the 
world and its power over his own views; but the 
atmosphere of the 'Chamber' has increased this 
unpractical tendency, and in that intellectual and 
elocutional Gymnasium he forgets what there is 
to be done. There is something very demoralizing 
in the atmosphere of the 'Chamber;' the best 
people become conceited there without knowing it, 
and accustom themselves to the Tribune as they 
would to a costume- piece, in which they appear 
before the public." Two days later he writes; "1 
have had quite enough of it here, and long for 
the day of my departure. The intrigues of the 
;' Chamber' are utterly bad and undi^u\.&e.<i', t.'iJ- 
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live in them always, and one deceives oneself about 
them and fancies them to be vastly important. If I 
come back uncorrupted from Frankfort, I shall be 
like a sober man amongst drunkards." The parlia- 
mentary war of words lost its value for Bismarck 
when he found himself placed in the midst of 
public affairs. 'Theoretic views and personal in- 
clinations could not hold their ground beside 
practical necessities. 

In a letter from Frankfort, April 2, 1858, 
Bismarck says that Prussia's position in the ZoU- 
verein has been mismanaged, and that she must 
give notice of it to the whole Zollverein as soon 
,as its term of existence came to an end. In the 
continuation of the letter he writes: "I believe that 
when the Zollverein is reorganized by Prussia after 
1865, we shall have to do away with one part of 
the Union-projects of 1849, ^^^ establish a kind of 
ZoU-parliament .... It will be difficult to get the 
governments to agree to it, but if we were bold and 
consistent, we might do much. . . ." 
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6. A LIBERAL ERA. 



The attitude of Prussia had become more deter- 
mined towards Austria, since the government had 
passed from the hands of Frederic William into those 
of his brother, "the Prince Regent" (October 8, 1858). 
Austria was then threatened by a war with Italy. 
The HohenzoUem-Sigmaringen Ministry of the "new 
Era" thought to use this opportunity for getting 
Prussia out of the situation in which she had been 
placed by the Treaty of OlmUtz. The decided 
attitude of the Ambassador at the Federal Diet 
was not agreeable to the "Liberal Ministry." Soon 
after his installation we find Bismarck in uncertainty 
about his remaining. He writes from Frankfort to 
his sister, November 12, 1858: "Johanna arrived 
here early this morning with the children, in good 
health, thank God, but not cheerful. She is de- 
pressed by all the political anxieties which have 
been instilled into her in Berlin and Pomerania, 
and I try in vain to make her take a more cheerful 
view. Her natural vexation as a housewife also adds 
to her depression, seeing that it is becoming do\ihl^v>L 
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whether we shall remain in this house which we have 
just fitted up with so much care and expense. She 
-came here in the belief that I would take my cong^ 
at once. I do not know if they will give it to me 
unasked, or if they will treat me in such a way that 
I shall be obliged to take my leave for the sake of 
decency. But before I do it voluntarily I shall 
wait to see the colour of the Ministry. If these 
gentlemen retain the sentiments of the conservative 
party, and steadily set to work to promote peace 
and agreement in the interior, they may gain indis- 
putable advantage in our external relations, which 
I consider very important; for we have lost power, 
almost without being aware of it. I feel this here 
most acutely. I think that the Prince was put at 
the head with the express object of having some 
guarantee against party-government, and against 
any shifting to the Left. If I am mistaken, or if 
they want to dispose of me solely out of kindness 
to place-hunters, I shall retire behind the cannons 
of SchOnhauseri, and -wait to see how they govern in 
Prussia when supported by a majority of the Left; 
but I shall also strive to do my duty in the Upper 
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House, Variety is the soul of life, and it is to be 
hoped that I shall feel ten years younger when I 
find myself again in the same fighting position as 
in 1848-49. Should I find that the parts of the 
"gentleman" and the diplomatist are no longer in 
accordance, the pleasure or the burden of laying 
out a large salary in a suitable way will not 
for a moment mislead me in my choice. I have 
enough to live upon for my requirements, and 
if God continues to keep my wife and children 
in good health, I say vogue la galkre, whatever 
water I may have to sail in. After thirty years it 
will be all the same to me whether I play the part 
of diplomatist or country Squire; and, till then, 
the prospect of a sharp and honourable struggle, 
in a sort of political swimming-belt, without being 
hampered by official fetters, has almost as much 
charm for me as the prospect of a continuous 
rigime of truffles, despatches, stars and orders. 
After nine all is over, says the actor. . . ." 

In a letter of December lo, 1858, he spoke of 
the prospect of being "sent out into the cold" on 
the banks of the Neva. 
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7. THE FRANKFORT PERIOD SUMMED UP. 

Bismarck was no longer in Frankfort when the 
Italian war broke out, and the members of the Diet 
began to urge a Federal war on behalf of Austria. 
Prussia did not allow herself to be drawn into 
an undertaking for which the national spirit, even 
in Germany, was not altogether inclined, and from 
which she was dissuaded by the opposition of Eng- 
land and Russia. The continued defeats of the 
Empire gained a hearing for the views which were 
urged in Berlin in favour of succouring the OlmUtz- 
ally against the revolution. When Prussia sent 
250,000 men to the Rhine, demanding that the 
Confederation should place two Army Corps under 
her supreme command, Austria, alarmed at the 
powerful position thus taken up, preferred to con- 
clude peace with Napoleon to giving her rival the 
opportunity of developing her strength. 

Certainly nobody was so competent as Bismarck 
to give an opinion on a question which so deeply 
afifected Prussia. He did this in a letter, to Baron 
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von Schleinitz, Minister for Foreign Affairs, May 1 2, 
1859. This statement of his opinion gives us at 
the same time the general result of his Frankfort 
experiences. He writes: 

"As the result of my experience in the eight 
years during which I held office in Frankfort, I 
have carried away the conviction that the present 
Confederation compact is oppressive to Prussia, and 
in critical times imposes perilous trammels on her, 
without assuring to her the same equivalents which 
Austria, with a far larger measure of individual 
free action, gains from it. The Princes and the 
Governments of the smaller States do not measure 
the two powers by the same standard; the inter- 
pretation of the object and laws of the Confedera- 
tion is modified by the requirements of Austrian 
policy. . . . We have always found ourselves op- 
posed by the same compact majority, the same 
claims on Prussia's subservience. . . . The ad- 
herence of the smaller States to Austria is chiefly 
based on a false view of the interests of both, accord- 
ing to which they regard union against Prussia, 
and the restraint of all future developments ol 
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her influence and power, as the only sure founda- 
tions of their common policy. The natural aim 
of the policy of the German princes and their 
ministers was to complete the organisation of the 
Confederation, with Austria at its head. Their views 
can qnly be carried out at the expense of Prussia, 
and are necessarily directed against her only so 
long as she will not confine herself to the useful 
task of acting as a security for the other Federal 
States against any undue encroachment on the 
part of Austria; she is also expected to resign 
herself to the disproportion between her duties 
and rights, and to submit with untiring patience 
to the wishes of the majority. This tendency of 
the policy of the smaller States will return with 
the regularity of the compass-needle after every 
passing fluctuation, because it is not arbitrarily 
brought about by any particular circumstances or 
persons, but is the natural and necessary result of the 
relations between the Confederation and the smaller 
States. Within the Federal Convention as it is at 
present, we have no means of coming to terms with 
that tendency in any permanent or satisfactory way." 
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Bismarck next complains that the members of 
the Confederation, under Austria's lead, make use 
of the fundamental laws of the Confederation to 
keep Prussian policy in the background. If the 
present opportunity for a change in the Federal 
convention were not made use of, it might not so 
soon return, and Prussia might be again com- 
pelled to resign herself to inaction. . . . Further on 
he says: "If the South German statesmen are so 
recklessly ready to follow the first war-cry of every 
irrational and transient party of the day, they do 
so, perhaps, not entirely without a consoling con- 
sciousness of the facility with which a small state 
can change its colours in case of need. But if they 
wish to make use of the Federal conventions so as 
to send a power like Prussia into the field; if they 
expect us to stake our lives and fortunes for the 
political wisdom and ambition of governments which 
cannot exist without our protection; if these states 
want to give us the guiding impulse, and as a 
means to this uphold Federal theories, the re- 
cognition of which would put an end to all the 
autonomy of Prussian policy; then, m. iccj Q^\Ci\a^> 
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it is time for us to remember that the leaders 
who expect us to follow them, serve other in- 
terests than those of Prussia, and that the cause 
of Germany, about which they talk so big, is so 
understood by them that it cannot at the same 
time be the cause of Prussia, unless we wish to sub- 
mit to them. 

"I perhaps go too far, if I express the opinion 
that we ought to seize every rightful ^opportunity 
which our Federal Allies offer us, to attain that 
revision of our mutual relations which Prussia re- 
quires to enable her to remain on a good footing 
with the smaller States. I think that we ought to 
be ready and willing to take up the glove, and not 
look upon it as a misfortune, but rather,^s a step 
towards improvement in this crisis, ifi^majority in 
Frankfort were to pass a resolution, which we con- 
sidered a violation of its power, an arbitrary altera- 
tion in the intention of the Confederation, or an in- 
fringement of the Federal Convention. The more 
"nequivocally the offence came to light, the better." 
len follows a complaint against the Prussian 
ess, either for its cowardliness or for the way in 
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which it allowed itself to be influenced by Austria: 
"It has come to this that, even under the mantle 
of universal German sympathies, a Prussian paper 
hardly dares to profess Prussian patriotism. , . ." 
In conclusion, Bismarck writes: "I think we might 
bring about a considerable change of feeling if we 
CDutd get the press to support an independent 
Prussian policy against the overweening assump- 
tion of our German Federal Allies. Things may 
occur in Frankfort to offer us such an occasion. 
In these eventualities the wisdom of our military 
precautionary measures will give weight to our 
position. Then Prussian self-reliance will dis- 
tinctly make itself heard, and perhaps with greater 
results than those achieved by Federal self-reliance. 
Then only would I wish to see on our standard the 
word "German" exchanged for "Prussian," when 
we become more closely and effectually bound 
together with the rest of our countrymen than we 
have yet been; it loses its charm 
it by applying it to the Federal nexus.' 

Bismarck finally concludes this "Testimony 
competent judge against the Confederation." 
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the words: "I see in our Federal Alliance that 
Prussia has an infirmity which, sooner or later, we 
shall have to heal yirro el igni, unless we begin in 
good time to apply a remedy to it. If the Federal 
Alliance were completely dissolved to-day and 
nothing else put in its place, I believe that, even 
on the basis of this negative acquisition, better 
and more natural relations would be established 
between Prussia and her German neighbours than 
those which now exist 



8. JOURNEVS. 

Bismarck's life during his eight years of hard 
work at Frantfort had been varied by yearly jour- 
neys, by invitations to Court, and by participation 
in the Royal hunts in autumn. He visited Holland, 
Belgium, South Germany, RUgen, Pomerania, Den- 
maik, and Sweden. He was in Paris in 1855, when 
'le Industrial Exhibition, and in 1857, when 
rst time he had a long and serious con- 
on politics with Napoleon. 
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V. 

PETERSBURG. 1859— 1862. 

I. ILLNESS AND DEPRESSION. 

The depression under which Bismarck was 
labouring in Frankfort before his threatened recall, 
continued after his arrival in Petersburg. Although, 
according to the gratifying assurance of the Prince 
Regent, the post had been conferred on him as a 
distinction, although he could boast of the kindest 
treatment at Court from the Emperor, and always 
found the Empress Mother "kindness itself," his 
bad spirits remained. They were probably ag- 
gravated by an illness with which he was attacked 
on a journey to Moscow in June 1859, and which, 
after a second attack on the return journey in No- 
vember, obliged him to resort to a "cure" at Hohen- 
dorf in Prussia. He often gives vent to his depres- 
sion in his correspondence, even when writing to his 
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sister, to whom his letters are always in his happiest 
mood; it colours his judgment of political affairs 
and persons, and even makes him go so far as to 
speak of resigning all official work. On the 29th 
of June, 1859, he writes to his sister from Peterhof, 
and tells her how ill he feels: "I have never been 
really well since I left Berlin in January, and about 
ten days ago the pains in my limbs, which were 
originally insignificant, became so intensified by 
vexation, and the climate, and by a cold which I 
caught, that it was only with great pain and diffi- 
culty I could take breath. It was a compound of 
rheumatic, gastric, and nervous fever, which settled 
near the liver, and was only got the better of by 
innumerable cupping glasses as big as saucers, 
and blisters, and mustard, until, after having been 
nearly sent into a better world, I succeeded in 
convincing the doctors that my nerves were 
weakened by eight years of uninterrupted worry 

Tient, and that more bleeding would pro- 
ir me into a typhoid fever or turn me 

3t . . . My good constitution has greatly 
»^nd I am now drinking Madeira in 
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smalt quantities. Do not write anything to Johanna 
about these details of my illness; I will tell her 
myself, and meantime have only written to her 
about my ordinary lumbago. . . ." 

A letter lo his wife during the first summer in 
Petersburg, concludes thus: "They are very kind to 
me here; but Austria and all the dear Federal 
Allies are intriguing in Berlin to get me away from 
here. As God wills: I hke living in the country just 

The weary mood of the sick man shows itself 
also in a letter to his sister in July i860, where he 
writes: "Now that I live in a house of my own, I 
am far better than I could have expected (he had 
brought his family to Petersburg in the beginning 
of June). I feel like an old pensioner who has quite 
done with the aifairs of this world, or like a soldier 
who has been very ambitious and has reached the 
haven of a good commandership , and it seems to 
rae that I could spend many peaceful years here, 
prq)aring for my end." 

Another extract is dated March 26, 
. . . "Otherwise I have reconciled myself t 
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existence here. I do not find the winter half as bad 
as I expected, and do not wish for any change in 
my position, until, by God's will, I sit down to 
rest at Schonhausen or Reinfeld whilst my coffin is 
being quietly put together for me. One loses the 
ambition of becoming a Minister, now-a-days, for 
many reasons. . . . The protection of 200,000 
roving Prussians, a third of whom live in Russia, 
and two thirds of whom visit it every year, gives 
me enough to do to keep me from getting bored. 
My wife and children bear the climate very well. I 
have a number of agreeable people to associate 
with; I occasionally shoot a little bear or an elk . . . 
the sleighing is charming; I avoid great parties be- 
cause I cannot sleep if I go to bed late, and no 
advantage is to be gained for the service by con- 
stantly frequenting them. . . ." 

In January 1862, his sister, having accused 
someone of indiscreet remarks to the disadvantage 
of her brother, gets the following answer from him: 
"Nothing occurs here which might not be known 
by everyone. If I still wanted to make a career it 
might be as well if a great deal were to be 
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heard to my disadvantage, for then I should pro- 
bably come back to Frankfort; or if I were to 
be very idle and bumptious for eight years, that 
might help. But it is too late now, so I go on 
quietly doing my duty. Intellectually I have be- 
come so dull since my illness that I have lost the 
elasticity for stirring situations. Three years ago 
I might have been a useful Minister, but now, when 
I think of it, I seem to myself like an invalided 
circus rider. I must remain in harness a few years 
longer, if I live. In three years the lease of Kniep- 
hof falls in, that of Schdnhausen in four, and till 
then I do not quite know where I could live if I 
were to take my leave. I feel utterly indifferent about 
the present redistribution of posts. I have a super- 
stitious dread of expressing a wish on the subject, 
lest 1 should repent of it afterwards from experience. 
I would go without sorrow and without pleasure to 
Paris or London, or stay here, just as it might 
please Cod and His Majesty; it is all the same for 
our policy or for me whether the one or the other 
happens. . . . 

I should be ungrateful towards God and men. 
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if I were to declare that I was badly ofif here and 
eager for a change; and as for the Ministry, I dread 
it as I should a cold bath. . . . 

"After a few interruptions I read my letter over, 
and find that it makes a hypochondriacal im^ 
pression; unjustly so, for I feel neither dissatisfied 
nor tired of life, and, after thinking over it carefully, 
have not been able to discover any imgratified wish, 
but that we might have ten degrees less of cold, 
and that I had paid about fifty visits which weigh 
upon me. — Modest wishes! . . . Vamhagen's Diary 
lies beside me. I cannot understand why so much 
moral indignation should be wasted in condemning 
this poor reflection of the time between '36 and '45. 
There are coarsenesses enough in it, but that was 
bow they spoke in those times, or even worse, and it 
js drawn from life. V. is conceited and spiteful, but 
who is not? it all depends upon how our natures 
get matured by life, whether we have sunshine or 
wet weather, and become worm-eaten, bitter, sweet 
or rotten. . . ." 
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2. 



Bismarck was well satisfied with his official 
position. "As far as business goes," he writes in 
July 1859, "'^y position is very agreeable; but I 
have a great deal to do, with 40,000 Prussians for 
whom I act as policeman, lawyer, judge, recruiting 
officer, and county-magistrate, besides writing from 
twenty to fifty signatures a day, witiiout counting 
passports." Another time he congratulates himself 
that, "thanks to so amiable a Minister as Gortscha- 
koff, my affairs give me no annoyance." But still, 
though there was plenty of work, it was not of a 
kind to satisfy a nature which for twelve years 
had been occupied with great political questions 
and duties. Removed from the centre of action, 
he follows events from a distance with deep 
interest, and to a certain extent gratifies his long- 
ing to interfere, by offering the benefit of his ad- 
vice. 
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3. 



On the ist of July, 1859, Bismarck writes: 
"Next to the pressure of the moment, Frankfort 
affairs hold the first place in my interest." In 
further discussing the policy of Prussia in the 
Austro-French war, though considering it to be cor- 
rect, he contemplates the future with anxiety, be^ 
lieving the preparations for war to have been 
made too soon and on too large a scale. The 
war was being taken out of the hands of Austria, 
and would become a war between Germany and 
France. Austria would be able to take breath, and 
"might make use of the interval to furnish us with 
a brilliant part in the proceedings.'' In writing to 
his wife the next day, he reiterates the same thing 
with stronger and more undisguised expressions 
of anxiety: "Our policy is slipping more and 
more into the wake of Austria, and once we have 
fired a shot across the Rhine, there will be an end 
of the Italo- Austrian war, and in its place a Franco- 
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r will step on to the stage; and after we 
have taken the burden off Austria's shoulders, she 
will stand by us or not, as it suits her own in- 
terests. Anyhow she will not allow us to play any 
brilliant part in it as victors, God's will be done! 
After all, it is only a question of time. Nations 
and people, folly and wisdom, war and peace come 
and go hke waves, and the sea remains. There is 
nothing but hypocrisy and juggling in the world; 
and whether tliis mask of flesh be torn off by a 
fever or a bullet, sooner or later it must drop, and 
then, between a Prussian and an Austrian, if they 
are the same size, there will be that resemblance 
which will make it difficult to distinguish between 
them; stupid people and wise people look pretty 
much alike when nothing but the bare skeleton 
remains. Specific patriotism is soon got rid of with 
such reflexions; but we should be at the point of 
despair if we had to depend upon that for our 
salvation." 

Not quite a week after this letter, on the 8th 
of July, the peace of Villafranca rendered Bismarck's 
fears groundless. But Austria in her irritation ms-da 
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Prussia responsible for her defeat, and the relations 
between the two consequently became such that 
Prussia was obliged either to go forwards on the 
path already trodden, to a more independent develop- 
ment of power, or put up with greater humiliation 
from Austria and the rest of the Federal Allies. 
Bismarck watched the self-deliverance and the up- 
ward efforts of his native country in eager suspense. 
From Hohendorf he writes, February 3, i860, "It 
still always gives me pleasure and a touch of home- 
sickness to get news of Frankfort affairs and people, 
and when I read the newspapers I often feel a 
desire to rush into the meetings, eager for battle. 
The affair about the war-constitution was excellent, 
only let us go on in the same style, openly and 
boldly stating our demands. They are too legi- 
timate not to obtain recognition at last, even 
though but slowly; and the smaller States, who owe 
their existence to the Rhine-Confederation and the 
Federal decrees, cannot maintain their individuality 
for ever against the stream of time. We may 'have 
to put up with a standstill or a relapse, as I had 
in my convalescence, but on the whole we must 
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move forwards, as long as we are really determined, 
and not ashamed of our determination openly to 
set forth in the Diet, in the press, and above all 
in our 'Chamber,' what we wish to make obvious 
to Germany, viz., that for Prussia the Confederation 
has hitherto been a nightmare, a noose round our 
neck, with its ends in hostile hands only waiting 
for an opportunity to tighten them." 

Being cut off from home affairs , Bismarck 
could only obtain information about the meet- 
ing of the Prussian and Austrian sovereigns at 
Tephtz in July i860, from official communica- 
tions, newspaper accounts and rumours. The 
report of a Guarantee-Treaty between Austria 
and Prussia considerably alarmed him. He feared 
that Austria, if Venice were guaranteed to her by 
Prussia, would bring on a war against France, so 
that, when attacked, Prussia might be obliged to 
defend her. Bismarck had not yet relinquished 
the belief that good relations might be established 
between Prussia and Austria by peaceable means. 
He would have been content to know that Prussia 
had given no definite promises at TepViU, \)'a\.\vi& 
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made its offers dependent on the maintenance by 
Austria of a favourable disposition towards Prussia 
on the field of German policy, and especially in a 
practical sense. "One hand," he writes, "washes the 
other, and as soon as we see the Viennese soap 
foaming, we will gladly reciprocate the washing." 



4. GROWTH OF THE NATIONAL FEELING. 

As the support of Austria had been set forth in 
the Federal Diet as a national duty, and as Bis- 
marck in the interest of Prussia denied this claim, 
he was stigmatized by party-spirit as the enemy 
of the German cause (at that time he certainly 
could not be called its friend), as a partizan 
of France, and finally as a conspirator, and an 
ally of the other Continental States. The neces- 
sity of defending himself against these attacks, his 
absence in a foreign country, and the oppor- 
tunity which that circumstance gave him of adher- 
ing to a more impartial and philosophic standpoint 
towards Prussian policy, — this or whatever else it 
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may have been, must have contributed in Peters- 
burg towards amalgamating his Prussian patriotism 
with the national feeling, so that the Prussian policy, 
without forsaking its natural centre, was able to 
exalt itself and to embrace the national aims within 
its own circle. 

His Petersburg letters contain expressions which 
may be regarded as traces of this process. In 
a letter dated June i6, i860, he speaks of those 
"who are always afraid of his becoming Minister, 
and who think that they can prevent it by abusing 
him and his Franco-Russian sympathies." "A great 
honour indeed," he adds, "to be feared by the 
enemies of Prussia. Besides, my political hobbies 
were so thoroughly sifted at Court and in the 
Cabinet in the Spring, that it is perfectly clear to 
everybody what they were worth, and that I believed 
in the national spirit for strength and resistance. 
If I be sold to a devil, it is to a Teutonic and not 
to a Gallic one. . . ." 

And on the 22nd of August, i860: "Speaking of 
Bonapartists," he writes, "I may mention that occa- 
sional intimations reach me of a systenia.Uc.':.-MW^^\^v 
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of slander directed against my person by the press. 
I am said to have openly supported Russo-French 
ideas about a cession of the .Rhine provinces in 
exchange for a re-arrangement of the boundaries 
of Prussia. I would give looo Friedrichsd^ or 
to anyone who could prove to me that Russo- 
French proposals of that nature have ever been 
made to me by anyone. I have never during the 
whole time of my residence in Germany given 
any other advice but that we should trust in our 
own strength, and, in case of war, in the national 
strength of Germany, to be summoned by our call 
Those empty-headed quill-driving German journalists 
do not perceive that in attacking me they are work- 
ing against the better part of their own efforts.'* 
After complaining that the friendly press neglects 
his defence he adds: "The falsehood and deceit 
of these representations is well known to all our 
political friends. But as I am only an old party- 
ally, who moreover has the misfortune to hold his 
own views about many things with which he is very 
intimately acquainted, they allow me to be slan- 
dered to their hearts' content . . . There is nothing 
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like the spies in one's own camp; friends who 
have long eaten out of the same dish, are more 
unjust to one another than to their enemies. Not 
that I care: we must not put our trust in human 
beings, and I am thankful for every impulse which 
makes me draw back within m)rself!" 

It is, however, to the Petersburg period, though 
not earlier than August 22^ i860, that we may refer 
those **private conferences" and "private letters" 
which, according to a later assertion of Bismarck's 
(Circular Despatch, July 29, 1870) already before 
1862, revealed to him the efforts made by the French 
Government towards the fulfilment of their covetous 
desires with regard to Belgium and the Rhine frontier, 
aided by Prussia. The mistrust and suspicion with 
which Bismarck was viewed by his own countrymen 
could not but encourage the French .to make tempt- 
ing advances. 

According to an account given by a French 
journalist, of a conversation with Bismarck before 
the war of 1866, he himself dated the beginning of 
his national sentiment from the time in Frankfort 
when he lost his youthful illusions iot kai^Nx^w. 
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the Ministry was spoken of both by friends and 
opponents, as well as by himself, though he dis- 
countenanced it. The exchange of his diplomatic 
post in Petersburg for another had also been talked 
of since March, 1861. The motives which could 
bring Bismarck or the Government to decide upon 
a change, do not at any rate seem to have been of 
a political nature, as he does not appear to be 
anxious for a move, and speaks with equal in- 
difference of Paris, London, and Bern. On the 7th 
of March, 1862, he still writes: "If it were not for 
the climate and the health of the children I would 
certainly prefer to remain here. Bern is also a fixed 
idea of mine; dull places with beautiful scenery are 
attractive to old people; only there is no sport there, 
as I do not care about climbing after chamois." 

There may have been some connection between 
the idea of his being called into the Ministry, and 
a conversation which he had with the King at 
Baden-Baden in the summer of 1861. Bismarck 
was requested by his sovereign to draw up a written 
statement of his views, "after further conversations 
had taken place about the matter." 
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The thoughts by which Bismarck was then 
agitated, and which most probably found their ex- 
pression in the memorandum to the King, may be 
gathered from a letter written at the same time 
from StolpmUnde, to a political friend, on the 
duties of the Conservative party and of Prussia. 
The letter also contains a confirmation of the 
gradual change we have noticed in the development 
of his political views, a change brought about by 
the political life of the time, and the political 
activity thereby produced in him as a statesman. 
The liberal and national efforts, the Conservative and 
Prussian interests, Prussia's relations with Austria, 
— all these elements, under the influence of progressive 
experience, had become differently grouped in his 
mind. Prussia remains the immovable centre of 
his thoughts and aims. The elective affinity which 
had seemed to be established between Prussia and 
Austria by a common interest in the overthrow of 
the national revolutionary movement, was weaker 
than the repelling force due to the antagonism 
between the aims of the Prussian patriot and the 
traditional claims of the Austrian Empire. As this 
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connection became dissolved, and in equal pro- 
portion as the two parted asunder to take up a 
hostile position, the two other elements approached 
the more enduring one, and the Prussian feeling, 
whilst embracing the national element, even drew 
the revolutionary one within its range. 

In this same letter Bismarck writes: "It is our 
twofold duty to bear witness that immutability is 
not our ideal for the Federal Constitution, that we 
openly strive for necessary changes by legitimate 
means, and that we will not go beyond the re- 
quisite limits for the security and prosperity of all. 
We need a firmer consolidation of the German 
defensive powers as much as we need our daily 
bread; we need a new and flexible arrangement in 
the customs' affairs, and a number of joint institu- 
tions for protecting our material interests from the 
disadvantages resulting from the unnatural configura- 
tion of the German internal boundaries. . . . More- 
over, I do not see why we should be so easily 
frightened by the idea of a national representation, 
be it in the Confederation or in a "Zo 11 "parliament 
We cannot oppose as revolutionary an institution 
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which has its legitimate acceptance in every German 
state, which we Conservatives would not wish to do 
without even in Prussia! On the national basis the 
most moderate concessions would still be considered 
valuable. A thoroughly conservative national re- 
presentation might be obtained, and the thanks of 
the Liberals still be gained for it." 

If Bismarck delivered these views to the King, 
he could not count beforehand on his undivided 
acquiescence. When King William was crowned at 
KOnigsberg in the previous October, he published a 
proclamation concerning the rights of the throne 
exactly similar to that of his late brother. For him 
also, the rights of the Crown, which he took "from 
the table of the Lord," were founded on divine 
appointment. But the difference of his character, 
and at the same time the military career which he 
had adopted, and which had brought him face to 
face with the sanguinary struggle of the revolution, 
deprived his views of that romantic character which 
they had worn in his brother, whose softer nature 
was more given to reflection than to action. The 
task of giving the Prussian crown her rightful posi- 
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tion before the world had to be 'more energetically 
taken up, more steadfastly pursued by the de- 
cided will and practical understanding of the new 
monarch. Being a military man, he naturally looked 
to the army as a means to his end. In this point 
Bismarck was entirely at one with the King, who 
felt attracted by his ready and powerful character. 
The King was more opposed to the national and 
liberal ideas of the time than Bismarck was. When 
the latter writes, on the 2nd of October, that he had 
been with the King at Coblenz and Berlin, "doing 
all that he possibly could for German policy, and 
not without success for the moment," it clearly 
shows in which direction it was first necessary to 
bring about an understanding. From a subsequent 
expression of Bismarck, we know that the King 
placed before him a list of liberal concessions which 
were to determine bis entry into the Ministry. 

This was the plan as early as the Spring of 
1862, It is not known what induced Bismarck at 
that time to withdraw from the post of President 
of the Ministry. At any rate nothing definite had 
been settled as to whether, or how soon, he yjas to 
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undertake that difficult office, when, on the 23rd of 
May, 1862, he was appointed ambassador in Paris. 
As good as secured for the Ministry, he was now 
hurried off to Paris, "whether for long, God knows; 
perhaps only for months or weeks," there being a 
conspiracy to keep him in Berlin. "It is more as 
if I were attempting flight," he writes, "than re- 
moving to a new residence. I have had to be 
very firm, in order to break loose even temporarily 
from this life of waiting about in hotels. I am 
ready for anything that God may send. . . ." 



VI. 
PARIS. 

Bismarck had now arrived at his post, but he 
was not so soon to be released from the uncom- 
fortable uncertainty about his future. On the i6th 
of June he writes to his sister: "My barometer 
always stands at Change, as it has done for ever so 
long, and I suppose will continue to do. . . . There 
will be rest in the grave, at least I hope so." 
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In the summer he took a trip first to Trouville, 
then to the South of France and across into Spain, 
by Bordeaux to Bayonne and San Sebastian, back 
to Biarritz, Luchon and Toulouse. For six weeks, 
"forgetful of the world he wandered about tlu-ough 
mountains and woods." 

Was he really able quite to forget the world on 
the sea-shore at Biarritz? Had the journey from 
Trouville to Napoleon's place of residence nothing 
to do with politics? Or have the long waves of 
the Atlantic swallowed up the secrets which were 
exchanged between the Emperor of the French and 
his most powerful opponent? These secrets were 
the more believed, the less was really known of 
them. The history of the year 1866 leaves hardly 
any doubt that France was prepared for the war 
with Austria, and still more that Prussia, "might 
expect an amicable neutrality from France;" but 
the. private letters which we have of that time 
give reason for conjecture that at Biarritz at least 
nothing serious was done in the way 6f politics. 
There is no allusion anywhere to business, and 
Bismarck must have felt all the less called uijon to 
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settle any programme with Napoleon, as he himself 
was not yet aware whether he would be in a posi- 
tion to carry it out 

On the 1 2th of September he writes from Tou- 
louse of his intention to take his leave or even ask 
for his dismissal. And yet, when he was recalled 
to Berlin a few days afterwards, he can hardly have 
received the summons with undivided pleasure. In 
the previous June he had written to his wife from 
Paris: "If my opponents only knew what a benefit 
they would be conferring on me personally by their 
victory, and how sincerely I wish it for them! . . • 
You cannot feel a greater dislike to the *Wilhelm- 
strasse' (the Minister's house) than I do myself, 
and unless I am convinced that it must be, I will 
not go. But I should consider it cowardly and 
disloyal to make my illness an excuse for leaving 
the King in the lurch. ... If it is not to be, then 
God will enable the seekers to hunt up some . . . 
who will lend himself as pot-lid; if it is to be, then 
* forwards!' as our coachman used to say when he 
*ook the reins." 
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VII. 

PRUSSIA VERSUS AUSTRIA. 
1862— 1866. 

I, ENTRY INTO THE GOVERNMENT. 

And so it was to be. Placed at the head of 
the government on the 8th of October, finally ap- 
pointed President of the Ministry, and Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Bismarck now received the power to 
put into action those convictions which we know 
to have been the result of his diplomatic career. 

As Minister, Bismarck returned to the Parlia- 
mentary battle-field where he had entered upon 
political life as a party-leader. He knew that now 
as then a struggle awaited him. His appointment 
by the King might be received in the Representative 
Assembly of the people as a declaration of war, 
producing an impression which was summed up in 
the words: "Bismarck is the Coup d'Etat!" 
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2. THE FEELING OF THE DIET. 

The plan for the reorganization of the army 
was the special work of the military monarch. The 
measures which were to lead to this end, and which 
were already being carried into execution, had been 
disputed by the liberal majority in the Diet as the 
outcome of a mind opposed to liberty. The 
resistance of the Diet was an invincible barrier to 
the Ministers of the liberal era. If Bismarck was 
called upon to continue the work begun by them, 
he could not be welcomed as a messenger of 
peace. It was known of him beforehand what he 
himself, in looking back, afterwards expressed in 
these words: "Circumstances demanded a great 
military power, but the Opposition would not re- 
cognize the necessity (evident as it was). I could 
not hesitate. Birth and education made me above 
all the King's man, and the King holds to this 
military reorganization as firmly as he does to his 
wn; for he also, in his heart and soul, feels it 
^e indispensable. On this point nobody could 
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have persuaded him to yield or to admit of a 
compromise. . . . Besides, with regard to the army, 
I entirely share his views." Even if the King had 
to make liberal concessions to his Minister, the 
Opposition in the Diet based their fears entirely- on 
Bismarck's parliamentary past. It was the noble- 
man and party-leader of 1847 ^.nd 1849 whom 
they saw thrust forward on to the Ministerial 
bench. 

The line which Bismarck had meanwhile adopted 
in matters of external policy had, as we know, dif- 
fused prejudices, which from the very beginning 
fixed a gulf between the Opposition with its 
national sympathies and the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. 

Thus the difficulty of coming to an under- 
standing about the disputed questions became 
greater and greater, before a word had been ex- 
changed. 
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3. THE CONSTITUTIONAL STATESMAN. 

And yet Bismarck showed himself to the Oppo- 
sition in a totally unexpected light. Parliamentary 
life as viewed from the Ministerial bench was a 
very different thing from what it had appeared 
to him when a mere Deputy. Then he might 
fairly consider it his duty to fight for the doctrines 
of his party; now the objects he was pursuing in- 
volved the interests of all. Parties, whether friendly 
or adverse, are now regarded as forces to be cal- 
culated and used. Bismarck's method of achieving 
his ends in the game of parliamentary, or, to speak 
more generally, constitutional warfare, was that of 
compromise, or mutual give-and-take. He sub- 
jected even the will of the crown to his constitu- 
tional principles, and infused it into them, — but 
always as the stronger power, — so that finally it 
"ould not but overcome every other resisting 
rce. 

The grumbling partizans of former times could 
jow bear to hear from Bismarck's lips the doctrine 
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that at the head of the govemment there was no 
possibility of carrying out party-views. "A great 
state," says Bismarck on one occasion, "cannot be 
governed according to party-views; all the existing 
parties in the kingdom mast be brought together 
into the balance, and from their result a line must 
be drawn which a govemment as such can follow." 
Bismarck was never tired of repeating the maxim 
of his political life, and in the Chamber of Deputies, 
January 27, 1863, he recalled it in the words of 
another statesman: "that all constitutional life is a 
aeries of compromises." Then in his own words: 
"The basis of constitutional life everywhere is com- 
promise;" and again, in more concise form: "Con- 
stitutional Jife_is^ a constant compromise." He 
followed these maxims before he had expressed 
them. When he entered upon office he still 
cherished the hope of coming to an understanding 
with the Opposition. Once, at a Commission- 
Council, he playfully took from his pocket-book an 
olive-branch which he had picked at Avignon, and 
offered it to the Progress-party, 
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4* IRRECONCILABLE DIFFERENCES. 

But the difference of opinion became aggravated 
into a dispute about first principles, and this pre-* 
sented an obstacle to any compromise. The Oppo- 
sition believed itself responsible for the rights of 
the people, and for the greatest prize of constitu- 
tional struggle of the 1 840 decade, namely, the lawful 
co-operation of the representatives of the people in 
the administration of the revenue; thus securing for 
.them more extensive influence in the affairs of the 
country. The government had joined issue on this 
question. It was of no use for Bismarck to call 
upon the Opposition to abandon the dispute 
about principles, which after all was as old as the 
Constitution itself. The Opposition stood out 
for the Constitution as it was, whilst Bismarck 
held firmly to his convictions. The Opposition 
relied on the written words of the Constitution, 
Bismarck drew his conclusions from what was 
neither written nor .said. There was nothing in 
the Constitution to decide what was to happen 
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when a law could not be carried out according to 
its original intention; and from this was deduced 
that it was not contrary to the Constitution if the 
Crown managed the exchequer in its own way, 
without the sanction of the constitutional law. 

Bismarck may thus have felt himself to be con- 
forming both to the letter and the spirit of the 
Constitution. "We, Gentlemen," he said in the 
Debate on the Address in January 1863, "take our 
oath and pledge on the Constitution as solemnly 
as you do." 

His old view of the Prussian Kingship pre- 
vented him from recognizing the liberum veto of the 
Chamber of Deputies in the Budget act. In his 
exposition of the co-operation, or, as he called it, 
the "equilibrium" of the three legislative powers, 
the Crown, the House of Lords, and the Chamber 
of Deputies, he again took up the weapons which 
he had used when fighting for the Crown against 
the anti-Prussian parliamentary schemes. He said 
"that it was a struggle between the House of the 
Hohenzollem and the House of the Deputies for 
the dominion of Prussia." It was a loud echo 
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from the days of the revolution. Much as in 1847 
(compare page 35), he now in January 1863, ex- 
claimed to the Opposition: "The Prussian Kingship 
has not yet fulfilled its mission: it is not yet ripe 
to form a mere ornamental adornment of your 
constitutional edifice, nor to become a piece of 
lifeless mechanism in the machinery of parliamen- 
tary government." 

Bismarck promised to give his unceasing atten- 
tion to the rights of the Crown. He kept his 
word. 

5. CONTINUED CONFLICT. 

Bismarck having been accused of maintaining 
that "Might is Right," defended himself by explain- 
ing the sense of his misinterpreted words in the 
following manner: "I have recommended a com- 
omise because, without a compromise, conflicts 
1st arise in which might would gain the upper hand, 
id as the state cannot exist for a moment at a 
Jtandstill, whoever is in possession of power is 
' to use it" 
IS as he said. The Opposition continued 
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to fight for their principles, and Bismarck made 
use of the power of the government. During the 
next four years, political life, instead of being a 
continuous compromise, was a continuous conflict. 
The "Chamber" was twice dissolved, and the State 
affairs meanwhile carried on without its assistance. 
The violation of the Constitution was a standing 
complaint against Bismarck, repeated on every occa- 
sion. It must have been confidence in himself, rather 
than in his interpretation of the Constitution, which 
gave him strength to continue the course which 
he had adopted for the good of Prussia. Assailed 
on all sides by a numerous and powerful opposition, 
reproached for remaining in office, in fact blamed 
and persecuted for whatever he did, and subjected 
even to personal attacks, it would have required a 
man of a less combative nature and a less nervous 
and sensitive temperament than Bismarck's to re- 
main patient and cool. He was not behind his 
opponents in invective. Angry scenes were frequent 
enough. One day, when the Opposition demanded 
the presence of the Ministers to hear their vindica- 
tion against certain attacks, Bismarck came out of 
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an adjoining room into the House, and said in a 
tone of supreme contempt: "that it would be super- 
fluous to begin all over again, as one could hear 
quite enough of what was going on in the House 
from the next room." He would not submit to 
the standing orders of the House. No wonder 
then if he had to listen to reproaches of belonging 
to the "Junkerthum." On one of these occasions 
it was said that the first duty of the Prussian Crown 
was resistance to the "Junkerthum;" upon which 
Bismarck retorted: "What do you actually under- 
stand by 'Junkerthum?' I will not attempt an ex- 
haustive definition of it, but I believe that the idea 
inseparably connected with it is that of an arrogant 
assumption of influence and authority which have 
no legal basis, or the abuse of those privileges 
sanctioned by the law; in this sense there is 
also a parliamentary * Junkerthum;' — the castes are 
changeable, they may disappear, and give place to 
new ones, — and if, as I maintain, a parliamentary 

Junkerthum' of this nature has arisen, I consider 
to be one of the most essential duties of the 

Prussian Crown to resist it." 
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For Bismarck there was something almost tragic 
in the unhappy differences which separated the 
Government and tlie "Chamber of Deputies," be- 
cause they touched secret points of agreement 
which he knew of, but might not divulge. 
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These unseen points of agreement in the 
political attitude of Bismarck and the Opposition 
towards the Confederation, resulted from the 
similarity of the aims. which they respectively had 
in view. Bismarck allowed himself to give occa- 
sional intimations of his ulterior policy, and 
tlius, in June 1865, he says; "If it were in our 
power clearly to explain to you in good time 
all our plans for the future, you would find much 
more to approve of than you have hitherto 
done." But even when events gave a clearer view 
of the outlines of Bismarck's policy, and when he 
adverted still more explicitly to his State plans, 
neither results nor promises availed to awaken con- 
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fidence in a policy which diplomacy forbade him 
entirely to unveil. 

Deeply rooted antagonistic principles stood in 
the way of a mutual understanding. The Opposi- 
tion, considering themselves the protectors of liberty 
in home affairs, took up the position of defen- 
ders of the national idea in the Federal policy, 
whilst Bismarck, in the heat of controversy, gave 
utterance to his Prussian sentiments with more 
emphasis than was warranted by the position he 
then took up. Thus it arose that the Opposition 
held back with mistrust and disapproval from their 
own views in Bismarck's mouth. In the Debate on 
the Address, January 1863, having been accused of 
speaking a Prussian language which nobody under- 
stood, Bismarck answered the reproach with these 
words: "I am proud of speaking a Prussian lan- 
guage, and you will often have to hear it from 
me." And in December of the same year, quoting 
+he words of King Frederic William L, he saidi 

establish the souveraineti comme un rocker de 

once. The rocker de hronccy remains standing 

this day; it forms the foundation of Prussian 
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liistory, of Prussian fame, of Prussian power, and 
of the constitutional Kingship. You will not be 
able to shake this brazen rock by your National 
Union, by your resolution, by your liberum 
veto I" 

Moreover, the exalted hopes and pretensions 
entertained by the Opposition for the re-organiza- 
tion of German Affairs, could not be satisfied with 
Bismarck's practical and methodical order of mind. 
Here too he had to strive against an obstinate 
opposition of a more general nature. His opponents 
looked upon politics not so much as an art to be 
learnt by practise as a science to be acquired by 
study, and often enough they endeavoured to im- 
press upon Bismarck that the career of politics was 
closed to all but those who gained an entry by the 
force of ceaseless industry. "It is a dangerous 
mistake," said Bismarck, in December 1863, to a 
Professor who had been discoursing from the 
tribune on politics, "to think that the amateur 
politician can by simple intuition discover what 
cannot be apprehended by sound common sense." 
To another opponent who had reproached him 
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with the change in his political attitude, Bismarck 
said: "Political science is not one of the exact 
sciences; as the circumstances immediately be^ 
fore us vary, so must we vary our conduct in 
relation to them." Thus he had to submit to 
the suspicion that he had no external policy ex- 
cept as a means for advancing his internal policy, 
for "carrying on the struggle of the government 
against the demands of the parliament." This suspi- 
cion implied an inversion of his opponents' one- 
sided attitude towards the liberty question, and 
therefore furnished an additional reason for the 
obstinacy of the quarrel. Bismarck had good reason 
for asserting: "To me, external affairs are an object 
in themselves, and I place them higher than all 
others." He was so engrossed with his plans for 
his highest aim, the power of the state, that he 
overlooked the internal questions which stood in his 
way. 

We see that it was not the aims which Bismarck 
had in view, but the means which he employed, that 
made agreement impossible. 

If Bismarck felt that the other side made the 
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conAict too tragic, it must be admitted that lie took 
it tragically enough himself. Speaking of the scaf- 
fold, and of execution, he said: "Death on the scaf- 
fold may under certain circumstances be quite as 
honourable as death on a battle-field." And an- 
other time: "I can fancy worse kinds of death than 
that of being executed." The revolutionary threats 
in the "Chamber" were serious enough in their in- 
tention to make it impossible even for him, "who 
knew not the fear of Democracy," to take up the 
conflict with a light heart. Meantime he did 
not consider the majority in the Diet to be the 
true representatives of the people. He showed them 
that they did not represent die greater number; he 
openly said to them: "You misrepresent the national 
feeling of Prussia. The national feehng in Prussia 
is monarchical, tlirough and through. Thank GodI" 
In the course of the confiict, the more Bismarck 
bent the bow without breaking it, the more he felt 
confident that the German people did not really 
desire a revolution. 

When, in January 1866, Bismarck declared 
external affairs to be his special ai 
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had I 
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accomplished an important piece of political 
work. 



7. OPENING OF THE DIPLOMATIC CAMPAIGN. 

As soon as Bismarck had got the direction of 
foreign affairs into his hands^ he took care to make 
it clear to Austria what she had to expect from 
him. Already in December 1862, he explained to 
Count Karolyi, the Austrian Ambassador in Berlin, 
that according to his conviction the relations of 
Prussia and Austria must "unavoidably become 
better or worse." Bismarck reminded the Count of 
the better relations which had existed before 1848. 
Then a silent agreement had existed between the 
two powers, by which Austria had been secured the 
support of Prussia in European questions, and 
Prussia, on the other hand, had been allowed an 
influence in Germany, free from all interference on 
the part of Austria. With the most unreserved 
openness Bismarck now boldly declared that Austria 
could no Tongcr"depehd on the' Support 6T Prussia, 
in European questions, and that the possibility of 
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an alliance between Prussia and a power unfriendly 
to Austria could no longer be ignored. Bismarck 
then further settled the question of "better or 
worse" by saying that Austria had the choice of 
continuing her present anti-Prussian policy sup- 
ported by a coalition of the smaller States, or of 
seeking an honourable alliance. The attainment of 
the latter he declared to be his sincerest wish; but 
it could only be accomplished by Austria giving 
up the hostile influence she exerted against Prussia 
at the German courts. His tone at once became 
sterner when the Austrian Ambassador answered 
that it was impracticable for the Imperial House to 
relinquish its traditional influence on the German 
states. Upon this Bismarck retorted that the as- 
sumed tradition of the Austrian Imperial house 
dated from the time of Prince Schwarzenberg. 
Only since then had Austria striven to render 
Prussia's position in the German Confederation 
disagreeable and difficult, and had almost forced 
her to seek for support ebewhere. "The whole 
treatment which Prussia has met with from the 
Viennese Cabinet," said Bismarck iri tu* fK^VOTv"*.- 
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tion to Count Karolyi, "seems to rest on the as- 
sumption that we, more than any other state, are 
liable to foreign attacks against which we need 
help, and that therefore we must not resent any 
want of deference in the treatment we receive from 
those states to whom we look for such help. It 
will be the aim of a Prussian government, which 
has at heart the interests of its Royal House and 
its country, to take steps to point out the error in 
this assumption, if the words and wishes of that 
government are not heeded." 

This was the language of self-conscious power 
with which Bismarck struck, the key-note of in- 
dependent Prussian policy. By this means Prussia 
had in fact been given a part to play as an in- 
dependent state, and Bismarck intended to secure it 
for her as a permanent one. Though it was he 
that had used threats, he contrived to give his pro- 
ceedings a defensive character. This aggressive 
style of defence characterizes hereafter the deliberate 
manner in which he carried on the diplomatic war 
now entered upon. 

It is not to be supposed that Bismarck would 
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have been satisfied by Austria's simply returning 
to the conditions previous to 1848, or that he had 
renounced the idea that Prussia could no longer 
put up with the policy of Austria and the smaller 
States within the Confederation. Should he suc- 
ceed in relieving Prussia by peaceable means, he 
would not only require some security against a 
renewal of the oppressive Austrian policy, but 
would, at the same time, have to provide a founda- 
tion and full scope for the further development of 
power in the Prussian state, which after a long 
standstill and temporary retrogression had now 
made another start. 

Bismarck was not long in finding a legitimate 
occasion for revising the Federal relations. Austria 
had met the demand for a reform in the Federal 
Constitution by proposals corresponding with the 
former policy of the Confederation. These were 
opposed by Prussia. And in his very first con- 
versation with the Austrian Ambassador, Bismarck 
could complain of the determined attack made 
upon Prussia, in the question about the Delegates, 
by those German states who were mot^ c^a's*^ 

/'rtMce Bismarck. ^ 
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bound to Austria, Before 1848 it was unheard-of 
that questions of any importance should be intro- 
duced into the Diet without first securing the 
agreement of the two great powers. Now, if Prussia 
objected to any proposal, or even pronounced it 
unconstitutional, it was looked upon as an inter- 
ference totally unworthy of notice, which should 
not deter them from boldly carrying out the course 
they had adopted. 

A measure carried by the weight of a majority 
in the Diet seemed now to threaten the dissolution 
of the Confederation. Bismarck explained to the 
Austrian Ambassador, a few days after their first 
conversation on the 1 3th of December, that Prussia 
would consider the violation of privilege by the 
force of majorities as a breach of the Federal 
Compact, and would act accordingly. 

Still the rupture had not come. Bismarck and 
the King kept aloof from Austria's continued pro- 
posals of reform, and from the Congress of Princes 
at Frankfort. The following passage from a letter 
written from Gastein at that time, August 12, 1863, 
shows us what Bismarck thought of the Congress: "I 
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cannot leave the King just now because. of all the 
rhodomontade at Frankfort." 

The objects which Austria had in view, in her 
plans for reform, were the maintenance of her 
ascendancy in the Confederation by means of the 
smaller German States, and the realization of the 
desire for a representation of the whole German 
nation by proposing to form a National Assembly 
of delegates from all the different Diets. Bismarck 
met these plans with demands which aimed at 
giving Prussia equal rights with Austria, as well 
as establishing a representation of the people; not 
a delegated representation, but an elective one, 
proportionate to the population of the separate 
states, and one in which the privileges of giving 
decisions would at any rate be more extensive 
than in the sketch of the Frankfort "Reform 
Bill." In this way Bismarck over-trumped Austria's 
conservative reform proposals with a national re- 
volutionary card. 

He was not carried away by any enthusiasm 
for the ideal blessings of National unity and liberty; 
it was a matter of calculation with him. He set 
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the King at ease about the proposal for a national 
elective representative assembly by the following ex- 
planation: "The interests and wants of the Prussian 
people are inseparable from, and essentialy identical 
with those of the German people; therefore, as long 
as these are fully admitted and conceded, Prussia 
need not fear to be drawn into a policy which 
would be adverse to her own interests/* 

All the same, Bismarck's appeal to the people 
remains a revolutionary one, — we might even say 
an insurrectionary means to a revolutionary end. 
By seeking support for Prussia in the German 
people, Bismarck hoped to counterbalance the tie 
between Austria and the smaller German Courts: 
he upheld the interests of the people against the 
"falsely represented" interests of the Courts. This 
object, the deliverance of Prussia from the fetters 
of the past, may justly be called a revolution; it is 
one for which Prussia may claim quite as much 
justification as can be urged for any ^evolution in 
which the dispute between present and past rights 
cannot be peaceably settled. Thus Bismarck be- 
came at home, as Prime Minister, the conservative 
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Opponent of the anti-Prussian parliamentary spirit, 
and abroad, as Minister for Foreign Affairs, a 
champion of revolution, aiming at subduing con- 
servative Austria. He led Prussia out of the ter- 
ritory of the Holy Alliance into revolutionary paths, 
wherein he came in contact with other revolutionary 
states and governments. 

This did not however hinder Bismarck from 
remaining consistent to the policy of expediency, 
and regarding it as his duty to assist in the over- 
throw of a national revolution. 

8. THE POLISH INSTORECTION. 

The rising of the Russian Poles in the be- 
ginning of 1863 decided Bismarck upon coming to 
an agreement with Russia, and adopting precau- 
tionary measures in Posen, which were taken up by 
the Opposition in the Diet as a subject for attack. 
Though but imperfectly acquainted with it, the 
Opposition disputed the policy which Bismarck had 
allowed Russia to force upon him. In his self- 
justification Bismarck characterizes his policy as 
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one of prudence opposed to that of sentiment, 
which lay at the bottom of the attacks of the 
Opposition. Of this latter he says: "The tempta- 
tion to take an enthusiastic interest in foreign 
nationalities and national efforts, even when that 
interest can only be shown at the cost of one's own 
country, is a form of political disease which un- 
fortunately is geographically confined to Germany." 
Warned by the tendencies of 1848, Bismarck here 
expresses an opinion which reminds us of the ideas 
which prevailed at the time of the Holy Alliance, 
that alliance which he was now endeavouring to 
demolish. ^ 

The spirit of revolution, he said, was general 
throughout all countries in Europe; it was natural 
that a movement in Poland should find its support 
in the elements of revolution existing in other 
countries. 

The point of view by which Bismarck was in- 
fluenced in this question he expressed in the fol- 
lowing words: "The human sentiment of sympathy 
is free to choose its own objects, but Prussian 
interests, according to the political needs and 
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historical development of Prussia, are not to be 
sought in the camp of Insurgents." Again and 
again the Opposition returned to the matter. It 
was impossible to pacify their suspicions about the 
supposed secret "Convention with Russia," accord- 
ing to which, in spite of all his assertions to the 
contrary, they believed that Bismarck had ceded a 
belt of Prussian territory to the Russian troops. 
Nearly two months later, on the 31st of March, 
1863, a member of the Opposition pretended that 
their persistent attacks had had some effect, and 
made out that Bismarck defended his views with 
less assurance, upon which Bismarck retorted that 
his views were unshaken, but that he was ill "and 
had left home, against the will of his physician, 
solely with the object of not missing the pleasure 
of this encounter." 



PERSONAL AFFAIRS. 



After all this, we hardly need the testimony 
of private letters to show us how tormented Bis- 
ftiarck had been since his entry into the govern- 
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ment. In the short fragmentary letters addressed 
to his family from Berlin, or on the occasions of 
his frequent visits to some watering-place or other, he 
sighs again and again over the press of business. 
Moments of recreation are indicated in allusions to 
his favorite sports, or his chestnut mare, or some 
military manoeuvre, and so on. The strong love 
of nature is still alive in his heart, and whenever 
it is satisfied awakens the longing for rest. Thanks 
to the strength of his will Bismarck's health holds 
its ground against the burden of work; he is more 
pre-occupied about the King's health than about 
his own, and never omits to speak of it, as if the 
King's life were threatened, as well as his own. 

At the beginning of his Ministerial life he writes 
to his wife from Berlin, October 7, 1862: "At the 
table in the * House' with an orator on the Tribune 
in front talking nonsense to me, between two ex- 
planations, one given, the other to be given, I send 
you news of my well-being. Much work; a little 
tired; not enough sleep: every beginning is dif- 
ficult. By God's help it will get better! It is well 
enough even now, only the publicity of the life is 
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rather uncomfortable ... If it were not for Roon 
and my chestnut mare, I should feel a little de* 
serted, though I am never alone." To his sister 
he writes in the old cheerful style about his health 
and his work (Berlin, October lo, 1862): "That 
was the very best sausage and liver that I have 
ever eaten, so I hope your slaughter may be blessed 
to you . . . To-day from 8 to 11 diplomacy; from 
II to 2.30, various disputatious Ministerial con- 
ferences; then, till 4, audience with the King; from 
4.15 to 4.45 a galop in the rain; at 5 dinner; from 
7 till now, 10 o'clock, work of all sorts, but also sound 
good sleep, and tremendous thirst!" From Carls- 
bad, July 7, 1863, Bismarck writes: ... "I have 
had such a sunny walk to-day ... It is quite beauti- 
ful, and I am well, but I occasionally have a little 
homesickness, and long to be with you at Reinfeld 
and leave all the Ministerial world behind me." 
And on July 13th, just before leaving for Berlin, 
he writes: "I shall often wish myself back in these 
quiet woods ... I always managed to get happily 
out of the way of acquaintances, or retreat into 
the thickets to avoid meetings." Arrived va. ^>cC«!bs 
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July 17, he sends his wife the following lines: 
"Since the day before yesterday evening I have 
been vegetating here in our deserted house, over- 
whelmed by an avalanche of papers and visits, 
which burst in upon me as soon as my arrival was 
known. Now I am going into the garden for half 
an hour, and send this off to you as a sign of 
life." 

On the return journey to the King to Ratisbon, 
he reports from Nuremberg, July 19, that he has 
had a successful journey, but adds: "Still it is very 
tiresome to have people staring at one at all the 
stations as if one were a Japanese; it's all over 
now with my incognito and its conveniences, till 
one day I come to be forgotten, like others before 
me, and someone else has the advantage of being 
an object of universal ill-will." 

On his wedding-day, July 28, at Gastein, he 
finds time for a long, chatty leter to his wife, and 
says: "Just as this day, sixteen years ago, brought 
sunshine into my wild bachelor life, so to-day it has 
filled this valley with sunshine, and I saw it for the 
first time in its full beauty this morning, when 1 took a 
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charming walk. With such weather, life is bearable 
here, but I should like to have nothing to do, and 
only wander about on the heights, sit and smoke 
on suDny benches, and look at the jagged snow- 
peaks through my glass." 

Tired out, and weary with the everlasting 
"treadmill" he writes from Baden, August 28: "I 
have such a longing to spend an idle day amongst 
you all; here, with the loveliest weather, my fingers 
never get clear of the ink. Yesterday I walked in 
the fields till midnight, in the most wonderful 
moonlight, but still I cannot get business affairs 
out of my head. ... I wish some intrigue would 
bring a change of Ministry, so that I might 
honourably turn my back upon this uninterrupted 
flow of ink, and live quietly in the country. The 
restlessness of this existence is unbearable: ten 
weeks of secretary's work in a hotel, and the same 
again in Berlin: it is no life for an honest country 
nobleman, and I should look upon anyone who 
tried to turn me out as a benefactor. And all the 
time the flies in the room here keep on buzzing 
and tickling and stinging, so that I sincerely wish. 
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for a change in my position, which, to be sure, 
will be brought me in a few minutes with the 
Berlin train by#a messenger with fifty meaningless 
despatches." 

In the beginning of September he is again in 
Berlin, and on the 4th writes to his wife: "The 
result of all the deliberations has been the dissolu- 
tion of the 'Chamber,' much against my will. But 
there was nothing else to be done; God knows 
what will come of it. Now the excitement of the 
elections begins again! Thank God, my health is 
good; but one needs a humble faith in God not to 
despair about the future of our country. May He 
grant the King good health above all!" 

A letter of October 27th bears testimony to the 
increasing gravity of Bismarck's political and personal 
situation. It is the one with the words already 
quoted: "Trust in God, dear heart; and" — con- 
tinues Bismarck — "in the proverb about the dogs 
'whose bark is worse than their bite.' I accom- 
panied the King to Stralsund. . . . There is more 
danger to be apprehended for his life than for 
mine, but this also is in God's hands. . . ," 
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The "beloved Chambers" had but just met, 
November 9, when suddenly a new path was opened 
for Bismarck's policy, a path into which he turned 
without delay, and in which he was pursued by 
the Opposition of the Diet. On the 14th of No- 
vember, Frederic VII. of Denmark died. 



10. PRUSSIA AND AUSTRIA VERSUS DENMARK. 

The cause of Schleswig-Holstein which, since 
the Revolution, had presented a complete type on 
a small scale of what was going on all over Ger- 
many, of the struggles of the people, of the in- 
capacity of the Confederation and of the policy of 
the Great Powers, put Bismarck's diplomatic and 
administrative powers to the test, and became the 
beginning and basis of the realization of his plans. 
Disregarding the question in its relations to the 
Federal Diet and the German nation, he attacked it 
rather from its European and international side; 
he set aside the pending Federal questions, and 
united the two Great Powers, Prussia and Austria, 
in a military and diplomatic campaign. 
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After the war Bismarck gave some indications 
in the "Upper House" of the motives which had 
guided him in allying himself with Austria to the 
exclusion of the rest of the Confederation. "In a 
Federal war, Austria would have taken part not as 
a mere Federal ally, but as a leading power, and 
allied Austria offered quite as good a prospect of 
a favourable consideration of Prussian affairs as 
the old majority in the Federal Diet. As to under- 
taking a war without Austria — a further possibility — 
Prussia would not have gained the consent of the 
German Federal governments to such a course, 
and beside her own army, could only have relied 
upon auxiliaries which would have attached them- 
selves to her, in opposition, or at any rate without 
the permission, of their governments; of regular 
troops there could be no question." 

It was by following out that anti-Prussian policy, 
which Austria had formerly pursued at OlmUtz with 
regard to the Schleswig-Holstein question, that 
Bismarck succeeded in drawing Austria away from 
her Federal policy into the service of Prussia. The 
London Protocol, which rendered fruitless both the 
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national Schleswig-Holstein revolution and Prussia's 
share in it, was an outcome of that policy. The 
London Protocol was the basis on which Bismarck 
formed an alliance with Austria; it was in it that 
Prussia and Austria found a sanction for their joint 
interference at Copenhagen for the rights of the 
Confederation, upon the occasion of the rupture of 
the Danish convention. As Bismarck explained to 
the Diet in April, "the two Great Powers had at 
that time come to an agreement about certain steps 
which they were jointly to take at Copenhagen, and 
had put them into execution." Now that the death 
of the Danish King made a decision necessary, 
Bismarck held the Federal ally bound to this 
policy which the two Great Powers had agreed upon. 
Even when Bismarck was giving an explana- 
tion to the Diet of the Austro-Prussian measures, 
he already took occasion to fling these words at 
the heads of the Opposition: "If we think it neces- 
sary to make war, we shall make it, with or without 
your consent." 

There was as little chance now as in the Spring 
of coming to an agreement with the Opposition. 
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With the same weapon, namely the refusal of sub- 
sidies, which they had formerly used for the cause 
of freedom in matters of military organization the 
Opposition now fought for the national cause, 
as represented by the rights of Prince Frederic 
of Augustenburg, and which according to them 
was endangered by Bismarck's European treat- 
ment of the question. 

There could no longer be any doubt about the 
matter, after Bismarck declared on the ist of De- 
cember: "We have, jointly with Austria, made 
the requisite proposals to the Diet for immediately 
carrying out in Holstein the proceedings already 
decided upon. In whatever way the matter may 
be decided in Frankfort, Prussia under all circum- 
stances will be true to her position as a European 
power, and as a member of the Confederation, 
and will stand up wisely and firmly for German 
rights in the Duchies, and for her own dignity in 
the council of the Great Powers." It will be seen 
that the Confederation, in so far as it was mentioned 
at all, held only a secondary place. 

There was nothing for it; the whole German 
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question became the matter at issue. The poli- 
ticians of the Opposition subjected the whole of 
Bismarck's anti-national administration to a sharp 
criticism. But, blamed as he was for his alliance 
with Austria, Bismarck was able to justify himself 
even from the national point of view, though in so 
doing he modified the demand for unity into one 
for union. In fact, Bismarck seems for a time to 
have regarded the relations established by him be- 
tween Prussia and Austria, in the Schleswig-Holstein 
affair, to be such as might satisfy Prussia's demands 
for power, provided they could be securely settled. 
Speaking of his Schleswig-Holstein policy, he 
promises himself that it will lead "to the dissolu- 
tion of the coalition between Austria and the 
smaller States, and to the establishment not of 
German Unity, but of German Union, on the only 
possible basis, namely, the unanimity of the two 
Great Powers." 

But as the Opposition adhered to the Federal and 
national policy, wanting to enforce it in the conduct 
of the war, Bismarck's zeal for Prussia burst forth: 
"The Deputies want to act as a di^lotssalvc q53V!cwg^- 

I'rince Bismarck. ^ 
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of-war, on whose decisions the actions of the Crown 
are to depend." And when an attempt was made 
to induce the Government to change its policy, in 
accordance with the well-understood interests of 
Prussia, Germany, and the Duchies, Bismarck re- 
marked: "It has come to this, that no one dares 
any more to say openly that he acts in Prussian 
interests, as a Prussian. On this side we hardly 
venture to utter the word Prussian, without im- 
mediately giving the explanation, *of course in the 
sense of German interests, the rights of Germany, 
the rights of the Duchies;' . . . and an open acknow- 
ledgment of Prussian interests, or Prussian nationality 
is not to be found on your side." 

"You belie the glorious traditions of our past," 
added he, haranguing the Diet, "by lowering Prussia's 
position as a Great Power, — a position won with 
difficulty at the sacrifice of our people's lives and 
possessions." 

The successes of the troops, which Bismarck 
witnessed with the King, and the armistice of May 
12, 1864, imposed upon him a hard task for his 
diplomatic adroitness. 



II. THE CONQUEST OF SCHLESWIC-HOLSTEIN. 

In the London Conference Bismarck resisted all 
interference on the part of the other Foreign Powers, 
and brought away with him the conviction that to 
a daring spirit resistance from without was no more 
dangerous than from within. 

The war between Denmark, Prussia, and Austria 
had been brought to an end, and peace concluded 
without foreign intervention. The Vienna Treaty of 
Peace (October 30), with the cession or rather con- 
quest of Schleswig-Holstein, now furnished Bismarck 
with a justification of his pol icy, on the strength of 
which he undertook to protect Prussian interests 
against older claims, against antagonists in Germany, 
against the will of the population in the Duchies. He 
had no intention of submitting to the formation of 
an independent state, which could not but strengthen 
the anti -Prussian majority in the Confederation. 
This was an opportunity for him to make a first step 
towards the realization of that policy which he had 
pursued before the war, and which ivo-w wii'c-'ae.6. 
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fthe ^same opponents, including Austria, his late com- 
panion in arms. Thus the joint operations of the 
rivals were destined finally to bring about the law- 
ful occasion, which he had desired, for tlie dissolu- 
tion of the Confederation. 
/ Bismarck acted without any precipitation in the 
/matter. Though the thought of incorporating the 
' Duchies had occupied him from the beginning, it 
\ was not an aim which he had definitely set before 

Iy himself. The evening before the London Con- 
ference he writes from Berlin, May i6, 1864; "I 
understand your scruples about the Address, whicJi 
nevertheless, in my opinion, will exercise a bene- 
ficial counter- influence in the diplomatic situation. 
All the same, I may be mistaken, for the more I 
work at politics, the less do I trust in human cal- 
culations; and if you feel any inwaid objections, 
I shall use all the less persuasion, because I should 
like to be able to affirm with a good conscience 
that the tone of it is not traceable to the Govern- 
ment. The momentary situation is, however, such 
that it seems to me judicious to let the whole pack 
of hounds loose upon Danish rule at the Conference 
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(excuse this sportsmanlike simile); the whole pack 
giving tongue at once will suffice to make the sub- 
jection of the' Duchies to Denmark seem im- 
possible to the other Foreign Powers, who will 
then be obliged to take into consideration pro- 
grammes which the Prussian government could not 
well propose to them. In reference to the latter, I 
include amongst the Foreign Powers the Holsteiners 
themselves, together with the Augustenburg Prince 
and all the "ewig Ungedeelten"* as far as the 
K5nigsau. The Duchies have till now been ac- 
customed to be treated like spoilt children in the 
German family, and to think that we are willing to 
sacrifice ourselves on the altar of their private 
interests, and to hazard the existence of Prussia for 
every individual German in the North of Schleswig. . . . 
To elucidate the situation, I may remark in con- 
clusion, that the annexation by Prussia is not the 



* The Schleswigers and Holsteiners being strongly opposed to any 
change which should separate them from one another got the nickname of 
"Ungetheilte," which in their pronunciation became "Ungedeelte." 
Thus Bismarck ironically speaks of them as the "ewig Ungedeelten " — the 
" eternally undivided" Sclileswigers and Holsteiners. 
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chief and necessary aim of my efforts, though ceri- 
tainly the most agreeable result" 

Both in the dehberations of the European 
Powers at the Conference, and in the negotiations 
with Austria and at home, Bismarck for a long 
time held a door open to Schleswig- Hoi stein for the 
Duke Frederic. But it was on the understanding 
that, according to the demands which Bismarck had 
advanced in February 1865, the Duke should sur- 
render to Prussia the most important prerogatives, 
namely those relating to military affairs. The re- 
sistance of the Duke, the excitement amongst the 
Federal States, the opposition in the Diet at home, 
■ could not shake Bismarck's determination. 

It was with the calmness and pride of a victor 
■that Bismarck encountered the Opposition in the 
Diet, June 1865, the latter being not entirely in- 
different to the proffered opportunity for increasing 
Prussia's power. He could bring home to them 
that the object which at the beginning of the war 
had been their ideal, was now the minimum which 
could be attained by the Prussian government; that 
he could now accomplish in a quarter of an hour 
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what they had aspired to as the summit of their 
hopes — namely, a n independent Schleswi g-Holstein. 
For the time being Bismarck claimed for Prussia m 
common with Austria the full sovereignty of the 
Duchies. "His Majesty the King, and His Majesty 
the Emperor of Austria, are the Duke of Schleswig- 
Holstein and Lauenburg," was his explanation, and 
further on he openly declares: "If the negotiations 
with the Parliament of the Duchies do not lead to 
an understanding, no resolutions, no proclamations 
of the States, no one-sided proceedings, will avail to 
keep Prussia out of the Duchies." 

While unreservedly avowing a purely Prussian i 
policy Bismarck began at the same time to urge j 
the point of view of German interests. 

Thus, June i, 1865, in the Chamber of Deputies, 
he declared himself ready for the installation of the 
Duke of Augustenburg, as soon as the Duke should 
carry into effect the claims advanced upon the 
Duchies in the interests of Prussia and the whole 
of Germany. The resistance to these claims again 
furnished Bismarck with cause for complaining of 
the want of public spirit in Germany, a complaint 
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which should justify the alleged violence of his 
proceedings. "Violence," he says, "is condemned 
in the severest terms by the Honourable Gentlemen 
opposite. Therefore, we are only to use amiable 
persuasions, and set forth our common interests, in 
order to make the people pay more and do more 
than they have hitherto done. It is evident from 
this, that individual interests are in general stronger 
in Germany than public spirit; it is evident that 
to the majority a Phoeacian existence is more agree- 
able than a Spartan." 

Bismarck was reminded that Prussia had 
formerly sought his leadership in the peaceful 
field of commerce. He had himself always kept 
his eye on the "Zollverein" as an important 
agent in Prussian interests. The Zollverein, which 
was to have expired in 1865, had already been 
renewed in 1864. It was now said by those 
who criticized Bismarck's policy, that better use 
might have been made of the Zollverein crisis to 
gain advantages for the cause of Federal Union. 
Bismarck answered that he had had the same idea 
when the former crisis in the Zollverein occurred; 
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but that after long application to business he had 
become convinced that "the necessity for the recon- 
stitution of the Zollverein was not great enough to 
admit of weakening the existing sovereignties." 

The acquisition of the Elbe Duchies, which had 
been suggested by the Conservative party, was 
cautiously discussed by Bismarck in June 1865, 
but in a way which clearly enough pointed at 
coming events. In the Diet he said: "It is in the 
nature of things that after the refusal to make 
moderate concessions to Prussia, it may even be 
said concessions highly necessary to German in- 
terests, the idea of the annexation should again arise 
and gain ground. For if the moderate conditions 
which we make are to be refused, and the settlement 
of the affair thus prevented, it is difficult to foresee 
what complications such a refusal may lead to in the 
end, especially under changed European relations. 
If the refusal is given, then our demands will im- 
mediately assume very much larger proportions than 
our modesty now admits." 
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Soon after the -Vienna peace, Austria openly 
resumed that jealous policy which she had in fact 
never entirely abandoned. Bismarck's aggressive 
policy was now again opposed by the supreme 
power of the German Confederation at the head of 
a majority of those Federal States which were 
hostile to Prussia. Austria took the Duke of 
Augustenburg under her protection, the demands 
made by Prussia in February being as unsatisfactory 
to Austria as they were to the Duke. The internal 
embarrassments of the Austrian Empire must have 
encouraged Bismarck to persevere in the path he 
had already entered on. There could be nothing 
to alarm him in the prospect of having to decide 
the matter by an appeal to arms, as that idea had 
been the mainstay of his policy since the beginning J 
of his government, and he had made his prepai 
lions accordingly. The disagreements between \ 
Austria and Prussia, in the administration of their j 
common property, continually furnished matter for 
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preliminary diplomatic warfare, and already in the 
summer of 1865 the outbreak of the war began to 
threaten. Bismarck writes from Carlsbad, July 13: 
"It is a bad look out for peace: we shall have to 
come to some decision at Gastein." But a month 
later, August 14, he writes from Gastein;. "We are 
hard at work trying to maintain peace and repairing 
the breach." On the same day the Gastein Con- 
vention was signed. 

By this Bismarck had made A ujtria^ agree to a 
compromise which was in strange contradiction to 
the Austrian Federal policy, and seemed to restore 
the almost broken tie between the two Great 
Powers. The common interest with which Bismarck 
had cemented the peace was, as we may conclude 
from later intimations, the su ppression of the re - 
volution. At least, we know that in October 
Prussia, and afterwards Austria, addressed expostula- 
tory notes to the Frankfort Senate with regard to 
the toleration of the democratic movement. And 
in a note which Bismarck sent to Vienna the fol- 
lowing year, January 26, he said: "that in Gastein he 
was allowed to assume that Prussia and Austria were 
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unanimous, both as to their common enemy thil 
Revolution, and as to the necessity of the struggle j 
and the plan of action to be adopted." WhilS 
adopting these means to stir up the traditional 
anti -revolutionary spirit in Austria, he also bound 
her to oppose those who were pursuing a com- 
mon aim with her, namely, the installation of the 
Duke of Augustenburg. 

With the Castein Convention, which would 
secure permanent results for Prussia's sole benefit, 
Bismarck had advanced a good step nearer to his 
aim. The relinquishment of I.auenburg opened 
up the possibility of bringing the furtlier settlement 
of the matter to a conclusion without "blood and 
iron." Bismarck had hopes of coming to an 
arrangement with Austria about her claims on 
Schleswig- Hoi stein on the basis of an indemnity. 
He would have regarded it as a happy result of 
his policy if Austria had accepted a money i 
demnity. But the Austrian Government demanded , 
territory and people, and suggested the County 
of Glatz, and possibly also some dislricls of Upper J 
Silesia. To this Bismarck would not agree. The J 
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protest of the Oppogition in the Diet against the 
incorporation of Lauenburg (January i866) — when 
Bismarck defended the King's constitutional right 
to dispose of acquisitions made by the Crown — 
formed the usual parliamentary afterpiece to the 
Gastein Convention. 



13. PERSONAL MATTERS. 

On the 15th September, 1865, the King acknow- 
ledged Bismarck's services by raising him to the 
rank of Count. His existence up to that time is 
characterized by the complaint with which he closes 
a letter from Gastein, August 6, 1864; "It is a life 
like Leporello's, — no peace by day or night, nothing 
to give me any pleasure." The unpleasant feeling 
of being famous and yet not popular tormented 
him more and more. When in Vienna, in July 
1864, negotiating with "tough Danes" about war 
or peace, he declared that in the "Volksgarten" the 
people stared at him "as if he were a new hippo- 
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potamus for the Zoological Gardens." "This 
of life," he writes, "is very unpleasant when all oile 
wants is to be allowed to drink one's beer in peace. 
On a journey to Paris and to his "beloved Biarritz" in 
October 1864, he writes to his wife: "In Paris I felt 
a longing to be living there again ... the life*that 
I lead in Berlin seems to me like the life of a con- 
vict, when I compare it to my independent existence 
in foreign countries." Under the continuous burden 
of affairs even Bismarck's elasticity is sometimes 
ready to give way. "There are so many musis in 
my life," he writes from Carlsbad, 'July 12, 1865, 
"that I seldom am able to do what I want. The 
mill goes round day after day, and I seem to my- 
self like the jaded horse who drags it round and 
round without advancing a step." And the next 
day: "I look across the table to the 'Erzgebirge' 
and along the Tepl, into the glow of the sunset, 
but I feel old and dried up." 

Though Bismarck's activity was concentrated 
upon the service of the State, and its interests 
were his highest law, there was no want of har- 
mony between his Christian faith and conscience. 
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This may be seen from his answer to a pious 
friend who, being not altogether pleased with Iiis 
actions, wrote him an anxious epistle upon the 
state of his soul. Bismarck's letter is dated Berlin, 
December 26, 1865: "Though my time is short, 
I cannot resist replying to an appeal which comes 
to me in Christ's name from an honest heart. I 
am truly sorry if I give annoyance to believing 
Christians, but I am certain that in my calling 
it is unavoidable; I need not say that in the 
political parties which are necessarily opposed to 
me, there are doubtless numbers of Christians far 
beyond me on the road to salvation, with whom by 
virtue of our position I am obliged to live in con- 
flict; this is earthly in both of us; I will only appeal 
to your own words; 'Nothing remains hidden that 
is either done or left undone in great circles.' 
How could anyone under such circumstances avoid 
giving offence, justly or unjustly? I admit even 
more, for your remark about 'nothing remaining 
hidden' is not correct. Would to God that I had 
no other sins on my soul but those which are known 
to the world, and for which I can only h<n;ft 
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to be forgiven by faith in Christ's blood. As a 
statesman I am not even reckless enough; I should 
say that I am ahiiost cowardly; and for this reason, 
because in the (jueslions which come before me it is 
so difficult to attain that clearness of conviction which 
is Hie foundation of trust in God. Whoever accuses 
me of being an unscrupulous politician, wrongs me; 
let him first examine his own conscience in similar . 
circumstances. As to the Virchow afiair (a challenge 
which was withdrawn), I have passed that lime of 
life when one resorts to bloodshed for settling such 
matters; If I stake my life in a cause, I do it in 
that faith which has been rooted in me by long and 
hard struggles, by sincere and humble prayer to 
God, and which no human words, not even those of 
a friend in the Lord, and a servant of his Church 
can disturb. As to going to church, it is not true 
that I never visit God's House. For the last seven 
months I have been either absent or ill; who then 
can have made the observation? I freely admit 
that I might go ofLener, but it is not so much from H 
want of time, as from a regard to my health, that I i 
give it up, especially in the winter; and I will gladly j 
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give more information about it to those who feel 
called upon to judge me in this respect. . . . You 
see from the circumstantial nature of my reply that I 
accept your letter as well-intentioned, and do not 
wish in any way to set myself above the judgment 
of those who confess the same faith with myself. 
But I expect from your friendship and your 
Christian faith that you will recommend those who 
judge me to be considerate and charitable on future 
occasions; we all need to be reminded of that. 
Though I may be one of the many sinners who do 
not sufficiently praise God, I still hope that in the 
dangers and difficulties of my calling I may be 
enabled by His grace to hold fast that staff of 
humble faith by which I try to find my way, and 
this confidence shall neither harden me against the 
rebukes of friends, nor make me angry at unkind 
and unjust judgments." 
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14. CHANCES OF WAR. 

Bismarck had failed in directing the anti- 
Prussian policy of Austria for any length of time 
to the Revolution, by means of the Gastein Con- 
vention. Austria did not hold herself bound to 
work for the King of Prussia in Holstein; in fact, 
she left the Duke and people to do as they pleased, 
whilst Prussia received the declarations of her friends 
with indifference. But the Vienna peace, and the 
Gastein Convention, justified Bismarck in calling 
Austria to account for her treacherous toleration 
of revolutionary intrigues. (Note of January 26, 
1866). The tone of Bismarck's language, and 
the increasing aggravation in the relations of the 
two States, was so threatening as to justify Austria 
in beginning her military preparations at the end 
of March. Prussia began to arm in self-defence. 
Each in turn solicited the support of the small 
States. Bismarck may have hoped that he had 
estranged Austria's old Federal Allies from her; 
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but the hatred and fear instilled by the pre- 
tensions of Prussia rekindled the old affection. 
He endeavoured to counteract this by giving the 
small States advice as to their interests, and in the 
Circular Despatch of March 24, addressed to them, 
he says: "The interests of Prussia and of Germany 
are identical from their geographical position. This 
matter concerns our advantage as well as that of Ger- 
many. If we are not sure of Germany, then our situa- 
tion will be more endangered than that of the other 
European States; but the fate of Prussia will draw 
that of Germany after it, and we do not doubt that 
if her power were once broken Germany would 
only retain a passive share in European politics. 
The German Governments ought all to consider it 
a sacred duty to guard against this, and therefore 
to unite with Prussia." 

These representations had no effect upon the 
Governments. Bismarck then tried to find a way to 
the hearts of the people, in accordance with his 
plan of^ refor m, by making a motion in the Federal 
Diet, April 9 (compare page 115), for summoning a 
Parliament and handing over to it the reorganizatvot^ 
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of the Federal Constitution. This appeal also was 
addressed to the wrong quarter. The people de- 
tested him as the sworn enemy of national liberty, 
and his popular promises were not considered 
sincere. 

Bisma rck was in fact hated as the instigator of 
the civil war, against which the German feeling 
was so strong. He had done nothing to give the 
masses any confidence in the national calling of 
Prussia. Few who had grown up with Austrian 
sympathies had the opportunity of getting rid of 
them in practical life as Bismarck had done. The 
same attachment existed between the Princes of 
the small States and their servants and people, 
as that which Bismarck boasted of as existing be- 
tween the King himself and the Prussian people. 
Confident of victory, the governments and people 
now at last rallied round the standard of Austria. 

But Bismarck must have found the resistance 
in the feelings of the King far more trying even 
than the opposition of the governments and the 
people. The King shrunk from a breach with his 
old Federal ally, and those who surrounded him 
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shared and nourished the feeling. As early as 
August zSy 1863, Bismarck had complained that 
the King was "encompassed by intrigues." In a 
subsequent letter he speaks of family affairs, of 
relationships, and of endless hostile influences which 
he had hourly to combat. And on the eve of 
the war he said to the editor of a paper, an 
opponent of his warlike policy, whom he was trying 
to conciliate: "I only beg you to consider that 
if you knew the fearful struggles which it has cost 
me to bring the King to the conviction that we 
must fight, you would understand that I obey the 
iron law of necessity." 

The momentary hesitation, caused by the King's 
resistance, was overcome by an unforeseen circum- 
stance. 



15. AN ATTEMPT ON BISMARCK'S LIFE. 

On the afternoon of the 7th of May Bismarck 
was a ttacked in the street by a political fanatic, 
inspired by the general excitement. Of five shots. 
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which were fired at him during the struggle, two 
took effect, one in the shoulder, and one in a rib, 
but without any real danger. Bismarck held his 
enemy fast, and after handing him over to some 
soldiers who were passing, hurried home. The 
guests whom he was expecting to dinner were al- 
ready assembled; he stopped to give them a friendly 
welcome, and passed on into his study to send the 
King a report of what had happened. When he 
returned he was as cheerful as ever, making the 
usual joke about his being behind time: "And why 
are we not to have any dinner to-day?" It was 
only when the company went in to dinner that he 
turned to his wife and kissing her on the forehead, 
said: "My child, I have been shot at, but it is 
nothing." While they were still at dinner the King, 
the Princes, and numbers of friends arrived to 
congratulate him on his escape. 



In the deliverance of his Minister the reh'gious 
mind of the King must have recognized the hand 
of a Higher Power, and the result of tliis increased 
confidence was an order to set the whole army in 
readiness for war. 

The la st efforts at reco nciliation were fruitless. 
One moment it had seemed possible that peace 
might still be maintained. On the i8th of April 
Austria and Prussia agreed on disarming. But the 
agreement fell through on the refusal of Austria to 
suspend preparations against Italy. The Govern- 
ments of Florence and Berlin joined in common 
enmity to Austria, each having plans for over- 
throwing her historical position. These two revolu- 
tionary powers now united in an alliance, which, 
after having been long in preparation, was de- 
finitely concluded at the end of April 1 866. Venice 
was to be the prize of victory for Italy, and supreme 
power in Germany for Prussia. No extension of 
territory for Prussia was contemplaftd in the 
treaty. 
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The Emperor Napoleon would have liked to be 
the third party in the League. He counted on 
profiting by the rupture between Prussia and Austria, 
in the same way as he had by the beginning of the 
national struggle in Italy. But Bismarck knew 
better than Cavour how to shun so self-interested a 
patron. He paid no more attention to the formal 
proposal of an offensive and defensive alliance, 
which France submitted in May, than he had paid 
to her former proposals for a mutual increase of 
territory. 

Besides the aggrandizement of Prussia at the 
cost of the small States, the French plan included 
a scheme for an Italo-Prussian Treaty of Alliance, 
Napoleon promising to furnish 300,000 soldiers on 
condition of receiving the left bank of the Rhine. 
Bismarck managed to keep France in suspense so 
long, that she had time to send repeated and even 
threatening expostulations to Berlin, urging the 
acceptance of the proposed Alliance, before he 
finally signified his refusal in June. The scheme 
of the Franco-Prussian alliance was to depend upon 
a Congress proposed by the rest of the .Great 
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Powers, for settling the Prusso-Austrian quarrel, and 
in which France engaged to advocate the aggrandize- 
ment of Prussia and Italy. To such a Congress 
Bismarck might well consent, but it was impossible 
for Austria to do so, and thus the last hope of 
maintaining peace vanished. Austria quickly took 
the last steps by carrying out certain formalities be- 
fore the intended struggle. Bismarck answered as 
he might have been expected to do: Austria having 
constituted the Federal Diet . arbitrator in the 
Schleswig-Holstein question, and having convoked 
the Holstein Diet, Bismarck declared her proceedings 
to be a violation of the Vienna Peace and Gastein 
Treaty. 'Jhe war between Prussia and Austria was 
now impending, but still it was no affair of the 
Confederatfon. 

Neither the plan for Federal Reform, which 
Bismarck had submitted to the governments of the 
smaller States, nor threats and warnings, could with- 
hold them from the fatal decision. The road to 
reform had been closed by the doubtful decision 
of a majority in the Federal Diet on the question 
of the war preparations. Thus the rupture of tV\ft 
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Federal Convention, which he had so long desired, 
was close at band, and, though he was far from wish- 
ing that the war should be a genera! one, and had 
done his best to prevent it, it threatened to become so. 
Bismarck had now to hand over the destinies 
of Prussia and Germany to the generals. He 
gave support to the energy with which they 
carried on the war, by consenting to the Italian 
proposal of letting loose the Hungarian revolution 
upon the Empire. As he did not shrink from con- 
tact with revolutionary elements in times of peace, 
he could have no scruples about using them as 
weapons in war, though the issue might not be so 
certain. He entered the battlefield with the whole 
burden, and the full consciousness of responsibility. 
Once when the reproach was made him at the "Reichs- . i 
tag" (Imperial Diet) of the North German Confedera- J 
tion that he had played a daring game in the v 
he answered: "I disclaim these suspicions most < 
phatically, as a false invention of a Party. 
were in the position of being obliged to draw Uiq| 
sword in honest self-defence against unjust, longi 
premeditated attacks, against an unlawful oppression 1 
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of Prussia by majorities in the Confederation, against 
a danger which could only be warded off by the 
bayonet." 

And yet, after what has been seen, no one 
could ascribe to Bismarck a purely defensive policy, 
though as far as the actual arming, he had succeeded 
in making Austria responsible for the attack. 

Therefore if Bismarck now cut the German 
knot with the sword, it was the result of that same 
policy which he contemplated in the true spirit of 
Frederic the Great, in a speech of the year 1849 
(compare page 45). He turned to "the most pro- 
minent characteristics of Prussian nationality, to the 
warlike element." 

But it was not till the first news of victory ar- 
rived that the appeal met with any response. Then, 
at last, was Bismarck in the right. He gazes from 
his window at the exulting crowds, who came to do 
him homage, and to see and hear him. A thunder- 
storm comes on during his speech, and he exclaims: 
"The Heavens are firing salutes!" 
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17. ON THE BATTLE-FIELDS. 

On the following day, the 30th of June, 
Bismarck went with the King to the seat of war. 
On entering the enemy's coimtry they were met by 
thousands of prisoners. He found the battle-field 
of Gitschin still strewn with men, horses, and arms, 
and as he tells his wife in a letter from Gitschin, 
July 2, he still sees more Austrian prisoners than 
Prussian soldiers. He concludes the letter thus: 
"Send me a novel to read, but only one at a time. 
God bless you! . . • I can so well understand the 
lull you felt after our departure. Here, in all the 
whirl, one hardly realizes the position, except per- 
haps in bed at night" 

In the battle of Sadowa it was Bismarck who 
first discovered the longed-for army of the Crown 
Prince with his field-glass, and led the King out of 
his dangerous position. He writes to his wife after 
the battle (July 9, Hohenmauth): "Do you remem- 
ber, dear heart, how we travelled through this place 
by the railway from Prague to Vienna nineteen 
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years ago? No mirroi- then foretold the future. . . . 
We are well; if we do not exaggerate our claims, 
and do not fancy that we have conquered the 
world, we shall obtain a peace which will be worth 
our trouble. But we are as easily intoxicated as 
disheartened, and I have the thankless task of 
pouring water into the foaming wine, and reminding 
my people that we are not living alone in Europe, 
but with three other neighbours. ... I could em- 
brace our soldiers; they are all so fearless of 
death, so quiet, obedient, and well-behaved, with 
empty stomachs, wet clothes, wet coudies, and 
ragged boots; kind to everyone, never plundering 
or burning, paying for all they can, and eating 
mouldy bread. There must be a deep fund of 
godliness in our lower orders, or they could not 
be as they are. . . . The King certainly exposed him- 
self very much on the 3rd, and it was a good thing 
that I was there, for all warnings from other people 
were fruitless, and nobody would have dared to 
speak as I ventured to do the last time,- which had 
effect, after a knot of ten cuirassitfrs and fifteen 
horses were actually killed close to us, and the shells 
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were whizzing round most unpleasantly near the 
King. Happily the worst did not explode. Still, 
this is better than his being over-cautious. He 
was enthusiastic about his troops, and justly so, 
and did not seem to notice the shells whizzing and 
bursting around him; . . . and always found fresh 
battalions to thank and to say good evening to, 
till we were regularly under fire again. But he 
had to listen to so many remonstrances, that he 
will not do it again, so you can make yourself 
easy: in fact I hardly believe we shall have another 
regular battle. . . ." In a letter of the i ith of July 
he says: "At KOniggratz I rode the big chest- 
nut, and was thirteen hours in the saddle without 
food. . . . My first couch for the night was the street 
pavement of Horic, without straw or anyihing 
but a carriage cushion. The place was full of 
wounded. After a time the Grand Duke of Mecklen- 
burg found me out, and shared his room with me, 
. . . which I was glad of because of the rain. . . ." 
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18. PEACE WITH AUSTRIA. 



At Nikolsburg (the armistice, July 26) Bismarck 
attained the object which it may be he had in his 
mind in an incomplete form at the time of his entry 
into the government, namely the establishmen t of 
Prussia as the supreme power. This object was 
attained in a degree to satisfy the proudest expecta- 
tions, though, to check the ambition of those elated 
by victory, statesmanlike prudence confined it within 
bounds hardly proportionate to the military suc- 
cess. Bismarck himself spoke of the way in which 
the victories were utilized as "rather bold." An 
envoy from France had appeared in the camp. 
Bismarck had tried to conclude peace with Austria 
without the interference of France. The attempt 
was frustrated at Vienna, the confidential agent 
who had been sent there being kept in suspense and 
at last dismissed with imperfect explanations, with 
which he arrived at Nikolsburg an hour later than 
Benedetti, the French Ambassador. An hour earlier 
and the negotiations might have taken an altogether 
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different course. As it was, the intervention of 
France could no longer be waived, in fact had al- 
ready been accepted. From Prague, August 3, 
Bismarck writes home: "We expect to be in Berlin 
to-morrow. Great discord about the Speech from 
the Throne. These poor creatures have too little 
to do; they see nothing beyond their own noses, 
and are too fond of swimming on the stormy waves 
of rhetoric. I can get along very well with my 
enemies, but with friends! Most of them wear 
blinkers, and can see nothing but the bit of ground 
in front of them." 



19. PEACE WITH THE DIET. 

After concluding peace with Austria (Prague, 
August 2^)y Bismarck hastened to hold out the 
hand of peace to the Diet The conflict, which he 
subsequently confessed had been as severely felt by 
the Government as by the country, was brought to 
a close by the demand for an indemnity for the 
management of the Exchequer since 1862. When 
Bismarck was blamed in the Upper House for 
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giving way, he said: "If you had lived through 
four years of such struggle, responsible throughout 
for the whole situation, surrounded by agencies, 
external or internal, that were beyond your power, 
you would say that the government had done right 
in smoothing down this conflict, as soon as it could 
be done without humiliation to the crown; and 
the moment chosen was one which excluded every 
suspicion of such a humiliation." 



20. THE GERMAN STATESMAN. 

While anxiously endeavouring to avoid a repe- 
tition of the conflict, Bismarck frequently hinted at 
external dangers. On the 5th of August the French 
Ambassador handed him the sketch of a secret 
agreement, in which France stipulated for the 
restoration of the boundaries of 18 14. Two days 
after, Bismarck remarked to a Frenchman who was 
with him: "Before a fortnight is over we shall have 
war on the Rhine, if France persists in her territorial 
demands. She wants us to give her what we neither 
can nor will. Prussia will not relinquish ati ixvck 
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of German territory; we could not do it without 
rousing the whole of Germany against us, and, if it 
must be, we would rather it were roused against 
France than against us." 

In face of the obstinately repeated and in- 
creasingly determined and importunate demands of 
France, Bismarck had come to the conviction, which 
he afterwards (Circular Despatch of July 29, 1870) 
expressed in these words: "that the position of a 
German minister is dependent on his concurrence 
with the German national feeling." Prussia had 
raised the stakes she had put on the game, and in 
her interest the Prussian Prime Minister now be- 
came the German statesman. 
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VIIL 

THE NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION 

1866— 1870. 

The events of 1866 form a turning point 
equally important for Bismarck and for Germany. 

Like the farmer who hastens to get in the 
sheaves before the threatening storm, Bismarck felt 
a nervous anxiety to get the produce of the battle- 
field under shelter in good time. 

By enlarging and rounding off the territory of 
the Prussian State, and by sifting the antagonistic 
elements in it, Bismarck secured for it that strength 
and weight which were requisite to prevent all fear 
of the supreme power being disturbed by the de- 
velopment of the Federal relations. On the con- 
trary, Bismarck looked to this development as a 
means of giving security to Prussia's position with- 
out, and trusted to strengthen her importance within 
by a faithful adherence to the Confederation. 
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He therefore concentrated all his energy on 
Federal questions. This brought him into the 
new situation of protecting the rights and inde- 
pendence of his Federal allies against the assump- 
tions of Prussian separatism, the sole aim of which 
was to enforce the unity of the State. Thus Bis- 
marck without reserve unfolded the banner of the 
national idea. He no longer persisted in the Prussian 
standpoint as opposed to the national feeling, nor 
in sinking unity in union. Whatever share political 
calculations may have had in this advance, it has 
been seen that it was impossible for him to deal 
with great ideas for any length of time without 
at last incorporating them within himself. The 
expressions by which his advance is manifested 
leave no doubt about the depth and warmth of his 
feelings. 

But in a like measure as he had just hastened 
the formation of the North German Confederation, so 
now he curbed the impatience of those patriots who 
would have been too precipitate in their pursuit of 
that longed-for unity which was their common aim. 

In his dealings with the Parliament Bismarck had 
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plenty of opportunities of wounding constitutional 
susceptibility, but being no longer on fighting terms 
with the reconciled Deputies, his parliamentary 
habits had altered. He was still far from resigning 
the reins to the parliament, but as a truly constitu- 
tional minister, he let himself be guided as much 
as possible by his constitutional law of compromise. 
Having thus advanced in the cause of unity and 
liberty he might boast of being "national and 
liberal" in advance of others. 

For four years he managed by his diplomatic 
skill to ward off the ever threatened rupture of 
peace. 

The above outlines of Bismarck's new period 
will be filled in by the following chapters. 



I. THE NEW PRUSSIA. 

The result brought about by the Peace of 
Prague, with regard to the Schleswig-Holstein ques- 
tion, had from the beginning seemed to Bismarck 
most satisfactory. In his eyes the claims of 
Frederic of Augustenburg had been forfeited by hk 
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behaviour in the late war. Prussia's right to the 
Duchies was a double one; she had first taken 
them from the Danes, and then from the Prince of 
Augusteoburg in league with Prussia's enemies. 
With regard to North Schleswig, Bismarck was also 
determined to give up nothing to the interests of 
his country. He says: "I have always been of 
opinion that a population which refuses to be 
Prussian or German, which manifests an evident 
determination to belong to the nationality of an 
immediately contiguous neighbouring state, forms 
no additional strength to that power from whom it 
is determined to separate itself. There may how- 
ever be urgent reasons for not yielding to its wishes; 
the impediments whicli make it impossible to pay 
any regard to such wishes may be of a geographical 
nature. ... In debating the question {with Den- 
mark and other Powers), we have at all times 
declared that we can never submit to any arrange- 
ment which might endanger our military frontier." 
This State-interest was Bismarck's standard in his 
treatment of the Princes and countries that fell 
into his hands by the simple right of conquest 
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When some faithful Hanoverians complained in 
the Reichstag of Prussia's harshness towards their 
country, Bismarck remarked: "In such matters, 
that kind of sentimental conception which people 
m Germany have accustomed themselves to during 
fifty years of peace, cannot hold good. . . . People 
have deceived themselves about the gravity of the 
question, whether in that blindness with which God 
often strikes Princes, or in that ignorance under 
which many diplomatists and ministers labour as 
to the realities of life, I cannot say. They 
went to war with their eyes open, and were de- 
termined to take Prussian provinces if they were 
victorious; after that they have no right to be sur- 
prised that the war led to such serious consequences. 
. . . They who dealt us a stab in the side in the 
hour of our danger, had no right afterwards to take 
up a purely sentimental ground and complain of 
bad treatment." 

In granting money compensations to the de- 
throned Princes, and in computing the amount of 
the same, Bismarck was guided by the necessity of 
reconciling Europe to the conquest. It wa.s dl«\oiU. 
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for him to bring such considerations to bear upon 
an Opposition who had always been consistent in 
matters of finance. He represented the incorpora- 
tion as in some degree equivalent to an act of 
expropriation. "The right to this expropriation," 
he said, "has been put into our hands by the 
voluntary beginning of warlike operations against 
us, through the rupture of the Federal Convention, 
by a resolution passed in Frankfort. By this right 
and in this sense we have made use of the ex- 
propriation for the public benefit of Prussia and 
Germany; in this sense we have felt it incumbent 
on us to recognize it as our duty not to carry out 
the bargain as a conquest in disregard of the 
former possessor." 

/^The task of incorporating new, heterogeneous 
provinces into the Prussian State, awoke in Bis- 
marck's mind thoughts of reform in the internal 
management of the Kingdom. He returned to 
Berlin from the seat of war full of an idea, which 
he pursued for nearly a year; he wanted to make 
"the Provincial Divisions coincide more with the 
old feudal relations and with the old Circles of the 
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Empire." Practical difficulties, and the resistance 
of the new Provinces, however, determined hira to 
relinquish his plan. 

The larger measure of personal government 
granted to some of the new members of the Prussian 
family, was conceded by Bismarck expressly with a 
view to making a breach in the system of cen- 
tralization. 

- In these views, Bismarck was drawn nearer to 
the Opposition, and ran the risk of losing the con- 

x 

fidence of the Conservatives; but he answered their 
resistance by reminding them that it was their 
vocation to support the Government. The ultra- 
Prussian Conservative must have been rather stag- 
gered by the revolutionary spirit which he en- 
countered in the Federal policy of his former 
leader. 



2. THE NORTH GERMAN CONFEDERATION. 

In advocating universal suffrage for the Reichs- 
tag about to be constituted, Bismarck himself 
acknowledged the connection of his reform with 
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the revolutionary movement which he had subdued 
almost twenty years before. "Universal sufirage has 
come down to us (the allied Governments) as an 
inheritance which may be regarded as the outcome 
of the German struggles for unity; werhad it in 
the Imperial Constitution as projected in Frankfort; 
with it in 1863 we met the opposition of Austria at 
Frankfort, and I can only say that I, at least, know 
of no better election law." 

Kven now that his former promises had been 
fulfilled, Bismarck's past history suggested doubts as 
to the sincerity of his reconciliation with the sgisit 
of the age. Already before the war with Austria, 
when a French journalist asked him a questioii 
as to his pK>sition with r^ard to the {Mrojecicd 
National Parliament, he gave the following emphatic 
answer: . . . ^In the strife I followed the Kii^. lify 
loyalty to him, my whole past, aU the traditioiis of 
my iamihr. made that course my duty. But to sop- 
|K)se that I am either by nature* or on principle; an 
Disponent of naticmal representatuHi, or a bom 
enemy to parliamentarr goienunent, ts a gntoEKMS 
assttii^ptMXL Nobody has ^hc ri^ to insok ne W 
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saying that I want to mystify Germany with my par- 
liamentary plan." 

After the victory, when Bismarck proved himself 
true to his plan of reform, those who mistrusted 
him looked for some hidden motives; thus, in the 
Prussian Diet, they expressed fears lest the new 
Confederation, by making retrograde encroachments 
, on the constitution of the country, "should come 
near to the Carlsbad resolutions." To men of 
this class Bismarck said: "You must not suspect 
this government, or any of the two and twenty 
Federal governments, of wanting to hold aloof from 
the historical, constitutional development of Ger- 
many, or of wishing to use this (Federal) parliament 
to excite the parliamentary spirit in the struggle 
between the Parliaments. What should we gain by 
it? ... Is it conceivable that this Government 
would, in any sense, systematically aim at sup- 
pressing the right of the people to a share in the 
management of their own affairs, would embark in 
a wild reactionary policy v in defiance of its own 
population? You cannot expect that any dynasty, 
such as the one now ruling in Prussia, ot ^.\njj ^1 
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those at this moment ruling in Germany, could 
undertake a national work with so much hjrpocrisy. 
Our desire is that freedom may be developed to 
the utmost degree that is compatible with the safety 
of the whole." 

On a later occasion, in the Reichstag, Bis- 
marck had to defend himself against a similar im- 
putation, and after pointing out that the election 
law had not been opposed by any better one, 
added: "I only wish to prove from this that * con- 
federate governments' — in which there is an element 
of republicanism implied in the word confederate 
— could not under any circumstances have devised 
a deep-laid plot against the liberty of the middle 
and lower classes, for the establishment of a Caesarian 
form of government." 

To Bismarck the question had nothing to do with 
the principles of democracy; his practical nature 
guided him here, as always, and led him to re- 
cognize the use and possible necessity of a National 
Parliament elected by universal suffrage. The 
fundamental laws which had been found wanting 
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in his scheme of constitution were considered by 
him "as not belonging to his department." 

When Bismarck determined to introduce the 
Parliament into the new State machinery, he did 
not forget to provide that the Government should 
steer it. The refusal of subsidies put a temporary 
though not a fundamental restraint upon the in- 
fluence of the Reichstag with regard to universal 
suffrage, as well as army-organization — the "de- 
fensive power" of Germany. Bismarck's only prac- 
tical objection to the conservative proposal of 
organizing an Upper House was that there was no 
room for it beside the Federal Council, and that 
the division of the Reichstag into two Houses, 
"would complicate the machinery too much." Ac- 
cording to him, the Federal Council at that time in 
a certain degree represented an Upper House, in which 
His Majesty the King of Prussia was primus inter 
pares ^ and in which that remainder of the German 
nobility who had maintained their territorial supre- 
macy, found their place. But still, in his opinion the 
essential meaning of the Federal Council was not 
at all that of a second story in the Parliamentary 
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edifice. He pronounced the Federal Council to be 
indispensable, "as the only place in which the 
sovereignty of the individual states could still ex- 
press itself." 

Bismarck looked upon the Federal alliance of 
the Governments as the basis of the Confederation 
— showing himself herein the steady antagonist of 
the revolution whilst going along in its track. The 
Confederation proved to be the security of the 
sovereign princes who were absorbed into it. With 
all his national-liberal tendencies, Bismarck con- 
considered it his duty to protect the inherent rights 
of the Confederate sovereigns against the liberal 
demands, however constitutional and legitimate, as 
also against the desire for unity manifested by the 
representatives of the people both in the Prussian 
Diet and in the Reichstag, 



Thus he also resisted the demand for a respM 
sible Federal Ministry as a suppression of indj 
vidual government. For as the appointment of 
such a Ministry by a ■'' ite of twenty-two 

governments would be 'ley wou 
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to submit to the administration of a single in- 
dividual on monarchical principles. "But neither 
do our Federal Allies consent to a mediatization," 
said Bismarck in the Diet, "nor do we strive after 
it." In the Reichstag also, pressure was exer- 
cised in this direction, tending, as Bismarck ex- 
presses it, "to the extension of the presiding power 
of the Prussian monarchy in the interest of a 
personal sovereignty" Bismarck cooled this im- 
portunate zeal with these words: "You seem to 
think we are timid, embarrassed people, who need 
to be encouraged, before we can make up our 
minds to ask for that which we wish for in 
the bottom Of our hearts. I can most positively 
declare that this is not so. We have claimed no 
sacrifice from the other governments but that which 
seemed indispensable for the direction of a national 1 

i 

community." Bismarck goes on to insist "that not 
eveii One iota more ought to be demanded than 
was Absolutely required for the security of future ! 
pxackical development," and concludes with the re- 
mmder. that there were limits to the parliamentary 
jaiflBOltff oa. the consent of the Governments, 
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Bismarck fought against the Separatists as he 
fought against the Unionists. He observed a new 
species of separatism appearing in the Prussian 
Diet, viz., the parhamentary separatism which re- 
fused to submit beforehand to the decisions of the 
Reichstag, Bismarck addresses himself to these 
Separatists in the Diet in a style of rhetoric which 
is unusual with him. "Do you really believe," he 
said to them, "that the great movement which last 
year led the nations from the Belt to the Gulf of 
Sicily, from the Rhine to the Pruth and Dniester 
to battle, — to that game with iron dice, in which the 
stakes were Kings' and Emperors' thrones,— which 
set a million of German soldiers in arms one 
against the other, and caused them to shed their 
blood on the battle-fields from the Rhine lo t 
Carpathians, leaving thousands and tens of then 
sands to fall a prey to pestilence, and to seal t 
national decision with their death; do you beliey« J 
that all this could be brought about by a resolution. J 
of the Diet adaela? — then, gentlemen, you are n 
not on a level with the situation." 

Though the Federal compact was the principle 
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which determined Bismarck's demeanour toward 
both the Unionists and the Separatists, he never 
held back from declaring that the Federal Con- 
stitution was capable of improvement, and more 
than that, — that the goal lay beyond it, in German 
unity. Diplomatic considerations, such as he was 
obliged to observe out of regard for the suscep- 
tibilities of outsiders as well as of those at home, 
and which he enforced on every occasion, did not 
deter him from proclaiming with passionate en- 
thusiasm the German policy and the German 
calling of Prussia. The cause of the North German 
Confederation was for him so much that of German 
unity, that he spoke of the latter when at the 
moment only the former was meant. He recom- 
mends the constitutional scheme to the Imperial 
Diet with these words: "We believe that if it be 
accepted here, it will open up a new field to the 
German people, and that we can trust the genius 
of our own people to show them the path that leads 
to the goal in view." Bismarck closed this same 
speech with the following appeal: "Gentlemen, let us 
go to work quickly: let us, so to speak, put Germany 

Prince Bismarck, \2i 
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into the saddle. She will be able to ride well 
enough!" On the 14th of July, 1867, Bismarck was 
appointed Chancellor of the then completed North 
German Confederation. 



GERMAN UNITY. 



Bismarck kept clearly in view the two ruling 
impulses within the breast of every German, one 
holding him fast bound to his individual State, V 
the other drawing him towards the idea of national J 
unity. He was convinced of the superior influences 
of the second, as seen in the increased desire for 
unity in Germany. In the Peace of Prague there 
had been a question of a South German Confedera- 
tion — to all appearance a division of Germany. 
Speaking of this in the North German "Reichstag" 
Bismarck said: "If this had come to pass, it is my 
conviction that when two Parliaments, both con- 
stituted on a national basis, met, one in the North, 
and the other in the South, these two Parliaments 
could no more be kept asunder than the waters of 
the Red Sea after the passage of the Israelites." 
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Therefore, when once the tree of German 
unity should be planted on North German soil, 
Bismarck trusted to time for its future growth. He 
curbed the impatience of those who could not 
await the naturalization of the South German States, 
and "wanted to ripen the fruit by holding a lamp 
under it." "We must accommodate ourselves to 
circumstances," he said to the clamourers in the 
constituent "Reichstag." The perseverance with 
which the unity movement was pushed on in the 
next sessions of the "Reichstag" was equalled by 
the steadiness with which Bismarck adhered to 
his policy of waiting. He fully recognized those 
forces which have their root in nature and in his- 
tory, and which, with such governments as those 
of South Germany, cannot endure any pressure. 
In the following words, Bismarck explained the 
causes which retarded German unity in a manner 
more exhaustive and unprejudiced than by his 
former simile of the "Phaeacian existence;" he 
ascribed it to "a certain excess in the feeling of 
manly independence which in Germany prompted 
the individual, the community, and the race to trust 
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more in individual than in collective strength." 
He also said that it was impossible for anyone "to 
ignore ihe history of the past, or make that of the 
future," and administered a warning to those who 
"imagine that they can hasten the flight of time 
by setting on their watches," adding that no one 
could accuse him of making history. 

The National Liberals now thought, just as Bis- 
marck himself had done formerly, that by appealing 
from the Governments to the people of South Ger- 
many, they might gain oyer the latter with the dis- 
play of a liberal policy, upon which Bismarck 
answered his opponent with the following retort: 
"Why is it that the South Germans will not 
come to us? Not because we are not liberal 
enough, but because we are much too liberal for 
them. . . . The liberal South Germans want to join 
us; those who do not wish to join us are the 
reactionary parties." Though this appropriate ob- 
servation could only apply to a section of the 
South German Separatists, Bismarck, in his zeal to 
quell the haste of the Unionists, adhered to it and 
further enlarged upon it in the following words: 
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"No one could have escaped seeing in what oppo- 
site directions the currents Uov in the South and 
the North; the South, by virtue of its peculiarities of 
race, and its position in the former constitution of 
the Empire, is separatist and conservative through and 
through; we are not only too liberal for it, we are too 
national, and therefore altogether loo national-liberal." 
On the same occasion , though without any 
special reference to tlie relations with South Ger- 
many, Bismarck drew attention to the fact that, 
though this separatism "was the cause of Germany's 
weakness, it was also in another direction the cause 
of her greatness." "The little centres," he said, 
"have spread the common blessings of culture and 
prosperity over all parts of Germany, in such a manner 
as is not often met with in large countries organized 
on the principle of centralization. . . . The faults of 
this separatism, namely the outward weakness, the 
differences within, the hindrances to tlie develop- 
ment of commerce and inter-communication, have 
been systematically attacked by the Confederation 
with a view to their removal. You must only leave 
it time to effect this," 
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Community of civil and military interests was 
the bond which Bismarck looked to for the union 
of North and South, and he left it entirely to the 
South to draw this closer. A despatch of Septem- 
ber 7, 1867, openly expresses this policy, and in the 
"ZoU" Parliament of the following Spring, Bismarck 
could appeal to the general testimony that he had 
most carefully avoided everything which could lay 
the North German Confederation open to the charge 
of exercising any pressure, or using even the smallest 
persuasion, to induce the South Germans to submit 
to an extention of the privileges of the "Zoll" 
Parliament. 

Almost three years had elapsed since the founda- 
tion of the Northern Confederation, and Bismarck 
still showed no signs of abandoning his policy of 
reserve towards the South. The National Liberals 
of the "Reichstag" remained no less true to their 
policy of precipitation, and with that object wanted 
to pass a vote of thanks in the ^Reichstag'' to 
Baden for her efforts in the national cause, the aim 
of which was, if possible, her immediate annexation 
to the existing Confederation. This proposal met 
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with most determined opposition from Bismarck. 
He considered it a political mistake, a Kiistaken 
means, whicli would, in the last degree, binder the 
attainment of the final object, namely German unity. 
It would be "taking the cream off the milk and 
leaving what remained to turn sour," for, in joining 
them, Baden did not draw the rest of the larger 
States with her; and by herself she could do no 
good, but only harm. "We shall at all events agree 
in this," said Bismarck, "that the entry of Baden 
into the North German Confederation must be the 
means of bringing about that closer union between 
North Germany and the whole of South Ger- 
many which we are all striving for, no matter in 
what shape, and which I would define as the esta- 
blishment of the most absolute community of in- 
stitutions which is compatible with freedom of 
choice on either side, but accompanied with per- 
fect goodwill, — no threats, no oppression, no pressure. 
The closest alliance with an ill-tempered, coerced 
Bavarian or WUrtemberger would be no good to me, 
and I would always prefer to wait another genera- 
tion than use force in that cause." 
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To those who, in their headlong haste for 
national unity, would not be satisfied with the 
present, Bismarck recalled the more modest pre- 
tensions of the past, when a "Zoll" Parliament and 
a military alliance of the whole of Germany would 
have seemed a vast gain. "Have we not already," 
he asked, "obtained a valuable share of German 
unity in our position as regards South Germany? 
. . . The head of the North German Confederation 
holds a position in South Germany such as no 
German Emperor has held since the Emperor Bar- 
barossa, and even he only held his so long as his 
sword was victorious, and not by treaty or general 
recognition. Therefore do not let us undervalue 
the ground we have gained, and do not be over 
anxious to hasten our advance." 

Bismarck regarded this continuous pressure on 
the part of the parliament as an encroachment upon 
his political position, and as such he was ever ready 
to resist it In return, he threatened the "Reichstag" 
on its own territory, that of legislation, with the 
tegis of national unity. 



J 
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4. BISMARCK ON CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

The new "Reichstag" had nearly reached the 
end of its career. Its services were to be crowned 
by the final settlement of the Penal Code. Capital 
punishment, which the Federal Governments ad- 
hered to unconditionally, was the conscience clause 
upon which unity and progress fell foul of one 
another. The rejection of capital punishment 
was the renunciation of a great, national good. 
Bismarck aroused the national conscience, in order 
to soothe the liberal one. In discussing a question 
like that of capital punishment, which carried him 
away from the sphere of politics into that of morals 
and religion, Bismarck drew from the sources of 
his inner being, and, after having too long hidden 
the man under the politician, revealed the old 
Christian groundwork of his nature. He says: "If 
I sum up the impression which I have received 
from the discussion, it is that the opponents of 
capital punishment over-estimate the value to be 
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attached to life in tliis world, and the importance 
of death. I can imagine that to anyone who does 
not believe in the continuation of individual life 
after materia! death, capital punishment must seem 
greater than to one who believes in the immortality 
of the soul which God has bestowed upon manj 
but when I look closer into the question, I can 
hardiy admit even that To anyone who does not 
hold that belief — which I acknowledge from my 
heart — that death is the transition from one life to 
another, and that we can offer even the worst 
criminal, at his grave, the consoling promise of 
mors janua vita (death is the gate of life); — to 
anyone who does not share this conviction, the 
pleasure of this life must have such a value that I 
almost envy him the sensations which it must 
afford him; he must meet with such satisfactory 
results in the pursuit of life that I am incapable of 
following his feelings, if, believing that his personal 
existence is terminated for ever with the death of 
his body, he still finds it worth while continuing to 
live. But the man who has made up his mind that 
there is no after-life can hardly expect to find any 
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•desire to prolong the functions of the brain in the 
criminal who, to use the words of the poet: 

' Festen Blicks vom Rabenstein in das NIchts hinein sieht/ 

to whom death is a rest and a sleep — the sleep, in 
fact, which Hamlet longs for, 'without dreams,' 
and who, imprisoned within his narrow cell is 
deprived of anything that can give a charm to life. 

' Und setzet Ihr nicht das Leben ein, 
Nie wird Euch das Leben gewonnen sein/ 

these words of the Poet, as well as the saying *Life is 
not the highest good,' appear to me to have passed 
into strange forgetfulness with us, and in my opinion 
have been buried in a chaos of false sentiment." 

In the course of the same debate Bismarck had 
the opportunity of showing that all through the. 
period^LJiaiisiliQn^of his constitutional opinions 
he had kept a portion of the groundwork of his 
old political creed. 



5. THE OLD LEAVEN. 

The "sacrifices" which the Governments made 
to their "sense of right," with a v\e^ \.o ^3ckfc ^^- 
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striction of cases of capital punishment, had dimin- 
ished the points in dispute. One of these referred 
to attempts on the lives of Princes. Bismarck felt 
that the refusal to allow capital punishment in such 
cases could not do otherwise than endanger one of 
the foundations of constitutional monarchies, "the 
sanctity of the Royal person." "The sanctity of 
the King's person," Bismarck declared, "was an ex- 
ceptional matter, and required exceptional protec- 
tion. The Governments have felt convinced that 
in this question they are venturing on the thin 
boundary line which separates the constitutional 

monarchical principle from the repubHcan We 

feel the necessity of doing homage to a fundamental 
principle of constitutional monarchy, to monarchy 
in general, and of making an avowal of the venera- 
tion which we owe to the head of the anointed one." 
To Bismarck the old watchword of "King by 
the grace of God," which had come out victorious 
from the time of conflict, remained even now, under 
the new constitution of the State, a principle not to 
be tampered with by any democratic influence. In 
answer to the Conservative party who had become 
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dissatisfied with him, Bismarck pointed to "the 
consolidated monarchy" as the result of his policy. 
He did not hesitate to cast the will of His Majesty 
the King into the parliamentary scales as a casting 
vote. On being reminded that this was in con- 
tradiction to parliamentary usages, Bismarck replied: 
"It is perhaps the remains of the old leaven in me 
which prevents me from drawing as great a dis- 
tinction between the King and the King's govern- 
ment, as the honourable member who has just 
spoken.*' 



6. BISMARCK AS A PARLIAMENTARY SPEAKER. 

Though Bismarck was resolved upon a con- 
stitutional government with a parliament, he had no 
intention of putting a restraint upon the parliamentary 
spirit by means of the Constitution. For instance, in 
the question about the Diets, he angrily insisted upon 
this new compromise in the Constitution. On an- 
other occasion, in explaining how the centre of 
gravity in matters of civil law had been shifted in 
favour of the parliament, he laid special stress on 
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the point that it "was unadvisable to give too great 
weight to deliberative assemblies, because of the 
great power of eloquence. "There is something very 
dangerous," said Bismarck, "in the gift of eloquence; 
it is a talent, like that of music or of improvisation, 
which has the power of carrying people away. 
Every orator who wants to produce an effect on his 
hearers, must be something of a poet, and in so 
far as that is the case, in so far as he has com- 
plete command of language and thought, he -pos- 
sesses the gift of producing an effect on his hearers. 
But would the poet or the improvisator be the man 
to whom we could entrust the rudder of the State, 
a post requiring the calmest deliberation?" . . . 
Of himself, Bismarck once said: "I am no speaker 
... I am not capable of working upon your feelings 
or obscuring facts with a play of words. My 
speech is simple and clear." It is true that it was 
neither the fascinating, musical power of eloquence, 
nor the corrupting art of rhetoric which gave effect 
to Bismarck's words in parliament. We have the 
following description of him as a speaker: "There is 
no charm of speech, no fulness of expression in him, 
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nothing to carry away the hearer. His voice, though 
clear and intelligible, is dry and unattractive, and its 
tone is monotonous. He interrupts himself; comes 
to a standstill, and sometimes almost stammers, as 
if his refractory tongue refused obedience, and he 
had to struggle painfully for the right way of ex- 
pressing his thoughts; his restless movements back- 
wards and forwards do not at all add to the im- 
pression produced by his words. But the longer 
he speaks, the more he overcomes all difficulties; 
he succeeds in fitting his words to his thoughts in 
the closest manner, and ends by throwing out 
powerful invectives, which, as we know, are often 
too powerful.'* 

If more brilliant speakers may be compared to the 
cashier dispensing gold coins, it may be said of Bis- 
marck that he coins the metal as he gives it out. We 
find in his speeches long involved sentences, bearing 
traces of the effort which he had to use, generally 
with success, to combine the refractory periods ^jid 
carry them to a conclusion. There is also evidence 
of the completeness with which ideas and con- 
ceptions force themselves upon the cautious speaker. 
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On the other hand, Bismarck gladly exchanges 
solemn speech from the tribune for the uncon- 
strained tone of a lively conversation. He directs 
himself oftener to the reason and the will, than to 
the feehngs. His style is clear, thoughtful, always 
engrossing, often startling and stirring. He is not 
sparing in quotations, similes, epigrams. He chooses 
his quotations chiefly from Schiller and Shakespeare, 
the poets of action. His comparison! 
telligent, natural, and for the most part new and 
extemporary, drawn from the picture book of daily 
hfe. His ready memory supplies his lively imagina- 
tion on all occasions with matter for allusions, and, 
new combinations of ideas. When he comes ttf' 
a climax in a speech he often collects all that' 
he has in his heart in one powerful saying, as if he 
were striking- the last blow to drive in the nail. 
These sayings then become "winged words," stirring 
and pregnant, but coloured and dictated by the 
mtKjd in which tbey are spoken, and mostly one- 
sided, like popular proverbs. In fact, it is not 
advisable that Bismarck's utterances should be 
taken as the sayings of the seven wise men, 
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sum of long consideration; they must be understood 
in relation to the occasion on which they were 
spoken, and to the Opposition at which they were 
aimed. Bismarck is by no means a stranger to 
"the uses of Rhetoric," and though in a general 
way he disclaims Orpheus' art of eloquence, and 
warns us against its dangerous influence on parlia- 
mentary life, passion or intention can still make 
him rise to pathos and enthusiasm. This occurs 
especially when he feels the flames of the national 
spirit burning within him, or wants to fan them in 
his hearers. 



7. FRANCE DECEIVED. 

It was in this spirit that Bismarck, in the end 
of May 1870, spoke of the right to crush with 
an iron tread whatever stood in the way of the 
glory and power of Germany. Similar occasions 
had occurred in 1869, when he denounced the 
machinations of the dethroned princes who "for 
the sake of personal and petty dynastic interests 
feel themselves called upon to threaten and hazard 

Prince Bismofrk. "^"i 
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the fortune and honour of their own country by 
conspiracies with foreign powers." 

With regard to their military preparations, he 
as it were cut off their water supply by con- 
fiscating their fortunes, and thus overcame the 
danger of a war with France, which had threatened 
the newly-constituted Prussia since the hour of her 
birth. With the same skill with which he had 
thwarted Austria, Bismarck now managed to hold 
France in suspense. The efforts which the French 
government had made to enlarge her own territory 
with the help of Prussia, and which had preceded 
the war with Austria, had, as we have seen, im- 
mediately after the war, assumed the threatening 
character of demands. Benedetti's demands were 
followed by the Luxemburg bargain in the spring 
of 1867. Bismarck maintained peace at the price 
of giving up the right of garrisoning Luxemburg, — a 
right which had now expired and was worthless from 
a military point of view. This was exclusively his 
doing, and in speaking of it afterwards he himself said: 
"All those who surrounded the King desired war; I 
was the only one who emphatically opposed it; I even 
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offered to resign." To a Professor who pretended 
to know better, he said: "My dear Professor, a war 
would have cost us at least 30,000 brave soldiers, 
and at best we should have gained nothing by it. 
Besides, anyone who has once looked into the 
glassy eyes of a dying warrior on the battle-field 
would think twice before beginning a war." 

The neutralization of Luxemburg was not what 
the French desired. They wanted to increase their 
empire with the help of Prussia. Afterwards, in a 
Circular Despatch of July 29, 1870, Bismarck ex- 
plained the attitude which he maintained towards 
these continued demands: "The impossibility," he 
said, "of consenting to any offers of that kind was 
never a matter of doubt to me; but I did consider 
it useful, in the interests of peace, to leave the 
French statesmen in their peculiar illusions, as 
long as it was possible to do so without giving 
them any kind of pledge, even of a verbal nature. 
I imagined that the annihilation of French hopes 
would endanger the peace which it was in the 
interest of Germany and Europe to maintain. I was 
not of the opinion of those politicians who, becavLse. 
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war was unavoidable, thought it unadvisable to use 
any effort to obviate it No one can so completely 
fathom the purposes of Divine Providence with 
regard to the future; I consider that even a vic- 
torious war is always an evil, and that it should 
be our policy to protect our country from such 
an evil. In my calculations I could not overlook 
the possibility of changes taking place in the con- 
stitution and policy of France — changes which might 
release both the great neighbouring powers from the 
necessity of a war, and this hope was furthered by 
every delay in the rupture. This was my reason 
for keeping silence about the demands which were 
made, and for treating them in a dilatory manner, 
without ever making a single promise on my 
side." 

Bismarck carried this procedure into practice 
with marked effect when, in the Spring of 1 869, the 
French Ambassador offered that in return for the 
cession of Luxemburg and Belgium, France should 
recognize the unity of Germany in so far as it had 
been and was still to be accomplished, and should 
a^ee to an offensive and defensive alliance. Bismarck 
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managed to trick Benedetti out of the draft of the 
Treaty, negotiated about the proposals, and induced 
him to alter the wording of it himself. It was a 
cruel and deliberate game. 

It was the peculiar characteristic of Bismarck 
to keep his visor open in diplomacy, and in 
this lay his strength; but still he did not renounce 
the traditional diplomatic method of dissimula- 
tion. He conducted himself like the general in a 
battle, in which first open attack, then artifice and 
ambush are needed. If Austrian diplomacy was 
beaten in open fight by Bismarck, French diplo- 
macy may be said to have been duped. 



8. FROM VARZIN. 

In the end of May 1870 the first "Reichstag" 
was dismissed with words of peace, and Bismarck 
hastened to Varzin in Pomerania, a richly wooded 
estate with a plentiful supply of game. Since 1867, 
in the intervals of politics, he had often retired 
there, weary and sick, to seek rest and refreshment. 
His nervous- complaint, aggravated by over-work 
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and fatigue, had confined him there during almost 
all the latter half of the year 1868, and a fall from 
his horse on the 21st of August delayed his recovery. 
A call from the King aroused him from his summer 
retreat in 1870. The war was at hand. 
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IX. 

GERMANY VERSUS FRANCE. 
1870 — 1871. 

Bismarck was the Moltke. of that-diplomatic 
campai ffl which was carried on simultaneously with 
the military campaign. It was his special object to 
insure that the war, which might easily become a 
European war, should remain confined to a trial 
of strength betwee n France and Germany . In times 
of peace he kept a permanent and fast hold of that 
which had been gained at the cost of severe struggles. 
By means of the war his political work in Germany 
was accomplished, and when he returned from 
France to his native country, it was no more the 
same as he left it 



I. DIPLOMATIC WORK. 



Bismarck opened his campaign by unmasking 
nch diplomacy, and laying bare to the whole 
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world that the aim which it so obstinately pursued 
was territorial aggrandizement By so doing he 
diminished the danger of foreign interference. From 
the fact that the Russian Emperor afterwards re- 
ceived the thanks of the King of Prussia for secur- 
ing the neutrality of the other powers, we may 
assume that Bismarck had had a share in the policy 
pursued by Russia. Bismarck set about counteract- 
ing the efforts which France made to induce the 
neutral powers to come to her assistance by a suc- 
cession of despatches, in which he disclaimed all 
hostile misrepresentations of the German point of 
view, and succeeded in rendering foreign interference 
harmless. There was work enough for Bismarck 
and his diplomatic staff. In a letter written by a 
member of this staff we read: "Everybody works 
with the greatest energy. We write despatches, in- 
structions, telegrams, and reports for the news- 
papers, whilst animated conversations are going on 
close by. Messengers, Cabinet couriers, letter car- 
riers, orderlies, sergeants, and officers go in and 
out Our Federal OaanceUor meanwhile shows us 
a brilliar QC'S^ ""'^ simplicity." 
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2. AFTER THE BATTLE OF GRAVELOTTE. 

On a later occasion Bismarck gave an account 
of a scene which took place after the battle of 
Gravelotte, wlien he was sitting with the King on a 
ladder supported by a barrel and a horse's carcase, 
composing the telegram with the news of the victory. 
We quote his own words: "A telegraph official handed 
me his despatch book, and then stood behind me, 
holding his horse. His Majesty dictated, I wrote. 
Thinking that a little mousseux de Champagne was 
advisable for the benefit of foreign countries, I had 
allowed myself to add a few embellishments to the 
telegram. But the modesty of our Royal Master who 
always holds sternly to the plainest truth, would not 
tolerate this. In a second telegram the result of the 
victory was reduced to the barest limits. Then Moltke 
interfered, and also Roon, because certain errors 
had slipped into the military estimates. At last the 
fourth telegram was correct, and the official dashed 
off to the office with it." 
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3. SEDAN. 

It was after the battle of Sedan, which gave both I 
parties the opportunity of coming to terms about I 
peace, that Bismarck appeared on tlie foreground | 
in the theatre of war. 

The vanquished Emperor turned to him in the J 
hope of receiving from him a mitigation of the con-, 
ditions of capitulation, A letter from Bismarck to his J 
wife, dated Vendresse, September 3, gives an account I 
of this meeting. Hewrites: "My dear heart! Theday.l 
before yesterday I lefi my present quarters before I 
daybreak, to-day I return here, and in the meantime J 
, have witnessed the great battle of Sedan on the ist . 
Yesterday morning at 5, after having been up till r'l 
in the morning with Moltke and the French Generals 1 
negotiatmg about the capitulation which is to be 1 
concluded, General Reille, whom I know, woke me 
to tell me that Napoleon wanted to speak to 1 
Unwashed and fasting I rode off to Sedan, and 
found the Emperor waiting in a carriage on the^ 
high road, wit>' ' idjuUnts, and three horsemHfl 
beside birr ed, oreeted him with as I 
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much politeness as in the Tuileries, and asked 
what were his orders. He wanted to see the King. 
I told him, in conformity to the truth, that His 
Majesty's quarters were three miles off, at the place 
where I am now writing, 

"In answer to Napoleon's question, whither he 
should betake himself, being myself unacquainted with 
the country, I offered him my quarters in Donchery, 
a little place in the neighbourhood, close to Sedan. 
He accepted and drove off in the lonely morning 
in our direction, accompanied by his six French- 
men, myself and Carl (Counsellor of the Embassy, 
Count Bismarck-Bohlen), who had meanwhile ridden 
after me. On getting near the place he began to 
be alarmed, lest there should be a crowd of people, 
and asked me if he might alight at a lonely cottage 
by the roadside; I sent Carl to look at it, and he 
reported that it was poor and dirty; *N'importe,' 
was N.'s answer, and I mounted the narrow rickety 
staircase with him. In a room ten feet square, with 
a deal table and two rush-bottomed chairs, we sat 
for an hour, while the others remained below. A 
tremendous contrast to our last meeting in '67 a.t 
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the Tuileries! Conversation was difficult, as I 
not want to touch upon matters which mast 
painful to one who had been overthrown by God' 
powerful hand. I had sent Carl to the town to 
fetch some officers and to ask Moitke to come. 
^Ve despatched one of the officers to reconnoitre, 
and discovered a small castle and park at Fresnois, 
half a mile off. I accompanied Napoleon thither 
with an escort of cuirassiers, which had mean- 
while hurried to the spot, and there we concluded 
the capitulation with the French Commanderin- 
Chief, General Wimpffen. These two days have 
cost France 100,000 men and an Emperor. Early 
this morning he started for ^Vilhelmshohe, near 
Cassel, with all his retinue, horses and carriages. 

"It ia as event in the history of the world, 9J 
victory for which we must humbly thank God AlJ 
mighty- He will decide the issue of the war, even 
if we have to carry it oh against France bereft of 
her Emperor. I must close. I was heartily glad to 
see in Maria's and your letters that Herbert had 
arrived home. I spoke to Bill yesterday, as I have 
already telegraphed, and in His Majesty's presence 
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embraced him from my horse as he stood stiffly by. 
He is very well and cheerful. Farewell, dear heart. 
Love to the children. Your v. B." 

Bismarck declined to comply with Napoleon's 
wishes as to the army. For the peace negotiations 
he was referred to the Regency in Paris; and this 
showed him that "the situation was one in which 
there was no possibility of coming to a practical 
conclusion but by arms." In speaking of it after- 
wards to a friendly circle, he said: "When I left 
Napoleon, I knew that there was nothing more to 
be done with him, the war must go on." And yet 
the result of Sedan secured to Bismarck what he 
required from France. 



4. PEACE. 

Bismarck had never held the_French Emperor 
exclusively responsible for the war, and in the 
Circular Despatch of July i8, 1870, at once de- 
clared its connection with a chain of events dating 
back to the time of Louis XIV. In the fall of the 
Empire, and the change of rulers, he saw tvo ^"e^cjci^c*:^ 
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against that passion for war, ''which has shown that 
the nation is ready to follow any ruler in a war 
against us/' 

"The defeats which they had suflfered," said 
Bismarck, "were quite sufficient reason to them for 
seeking to redeem their military honour on new 
battle-fields; no kind of merciful treatment would 
prevent that." These were the considerations which 
Bismarck urged upon France and the other powers 
in defence of the conditions of peace which he 
proposed soon after Sedan. 

In a despatch of September 13, Bismarck thus 
explained himself: "Our demands for peace must be 
solely directed towards rendering it more difficult 
for France to make the next attack upon the Ger- 
man, and more especially upon the South-German 
frontier, by pushing that frontier further back, and 
with it the starting-point of the French attack; and also 
by endeavouring to get those fortresses with which 
France threatens us into the power of Germany, as 
defensive bulwarks." Already in a despatch of Sep- 
tember 1 6, he no longer made any concealment of the 
necessity of taking Strasburg and Metz from France. 
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Still, at the time of his first interviews with Jules 
Favre at Haute-Maison and Ferri^res on the I7lh 
and i8th of September, he had not yet come to a 
fixed determination about the annexation of Metz. 
But he at once declared to the French minister: 
"Strasburg is the key of our house, and we must 
have it." He however freely admitted Uiat amongst 
the population the feeling would be against Ger- 
many. "It will be a hard and painful task," he 
said, "but it is necessary for the security of Ger- 

Bismarck finally sacrificed the political scruples 
which he felt about annexing a town so entirely 
French as Metz, to the same consideration which 
had governed his policy in the Schleswig question. 
He would rather have satisfied the military demands 
by raiing the fortress; but owing to the opposition 
of competent judges it was decided on military 
grounds that the fortress must be retained^__In_ay 
t he negot iations ^ghich Bismarck had to carry on 
with the enemy, as to an armistice or a surrender 
until the conclusion of peace, the_only_gue5liQP for 
iiim_wf(S_Qiat-KOuld-be -advan t ageou a -ta-tW-t^tswKa-'^ 
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army and the German people. Jules Favre hit the 
exact truth when he described the impression he 
had carried away from his dealings with Bismarck 
in the following words: "1 found him to be a 
political ma n of busines s, far surpassing anything 
that can be conceived in that respect He seems 
only to calculate with what is actually before him, 
his poiiU_of_yjew_ is._only-directed, tgwaids-pesitive 
and practical results, and he is indifferent to every- 
thing which does not lead to useful ends." 

When Jules Favre spoke to him of the military 
fame which Germany had earned, Bismarck replied: 
"Do not speak to me of that; it is a paper which 
we do not quote', and to which our people attach 
very little value." Thus Bismarck troubled himself 
no further about the internal affairs of France than 
so far as they affected the interests of Germany. 
He alarmed Jules Favre, according to the account 
of the latter, by the following declaration: "If it 
were to our interest to uphold the dynasty of Na- 
poleon, we should re-establish it; the same thing 
holds good of the Orleans Prince, and also of the 
Dake of Charabord, who would be very much tO 
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our taste, and especially so to that of the King, 
who, as may be imagined, holds fast by old tradi- 
tions. As far as I am concerned, with regard to this 
I am entirely without prejudices, — I am even a 
Republican, — and in my opinion no government 
can be good which does not come from the 
people; but then each one must be adapted to the 
necessities and traditions. Therefore we must occupy 
ourselves above all with that which is useful for 
our countries, and so I naturally consult the in- 
terest of my own." 

Bismarck was ready to conclude peace with 
anyone who would oflfer him security for the fulfil- 
ment of the conditions. Jules Favre proposed that 
a National Assembly should be convoked, and as 
Bismarck agreed to the idea, it was kept in view 
during the subsequent negotiations. But as it was 
impossible to come to an accommodation between 
the French sense of honour and the military re- 
quirements of the Germans, either with Favre or 
with Thiers (Versailles, November), the National 
Assembly only came into being with the capitulation 
of Paris, January 28, 1871. The peace preliminaries 

Prince Bismarck, "V\ 
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which Thiers had signed at Versailles on the 26th 
of February were ratified by the Assembly on the 
ist of March. The working out of the Peace Treaty 
by the mediators at Brussels led to difficulties 
which were removed by Bismarck's personal inter- 
ference at Frankfort. On the loth of May Bis- 
marck put his name to the Treaty. 

Inflexible in essential points, yielding in se- 
condary matters, forbearing to the sensitiveness of 
the enemy, but not going an inch further than 
German interest would admit ofj pliable in the 
choice of means, Bismarck pushed on towards the 
appointed goal, and completed the victory of arms 
by a peace worthy of it. Already in the Treaty 
of the surrender of Paris, Bismarck appears as 
"German Bundeskanzler" (Chancellor of the Con- 
federation), and acts in the name of His Majesty 
the Emperor of Germany, and King of Prussia. 



5. THE GERMAN EMPIRE. 

The war of 1870 had entirely done away with 
the evil effects of that of 1866. The Govern- 
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ments now voluntarily held out their hands to 
accomplish what had been begun by violence. The 
separate treaties which established the unity of 
Germany as a Confederate State were concluded 
without any pressure or coercion but the po wer o f 
the national spirit, which comparatively few were 
able to resist. The fruits of Bismarck's waiting 
policy, quickly ripened in the glowing heat of those 
days, had been thrown into his lap by France. 
The Imperial crown, which had been rejected with 
scorn from the hand of the General Assembly in 
1848, was now offered by the Princes; it had no 
revolutionary taint. As the King had taken his 
crown from the table of the Lord, he* now desired 
that the wish of the German nation and of her 
representatives might unite with the voice of the 
Princes and Free Towns, if he were to recognize it 
as a divine call which he might follow in the hope of 
God's blessing. The religious policy of the King 
had become more spontaneous under the progressive 
spirit of his Chancellor. And although the leader 
of the Prussian "Junkers" of 1849, would give no 
support to the Frankfort crown, lest the PtM^^\asjL 
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crown should be amalgamated with it, yet as German 
"Bundeskanzler" (Chancellor of the Confederation), 
Bismarck could counsel his Master to put himself 
at the head of the new Empire without any similar 
misgivings. 

When Bismarck read aloud at Versailles, January 
i8, 1 87 1, t he proclama tion of the Emperor to the 
German nation, it was the crowning moment of 
his old Prussian patriotism, and of the German 
policy, to which he had gradually risen. 

Prince Bismarck, — "Prince" since March 21, 
1 87 1 — as "Reichskanzler" (Chancellor of the Em- 
pire) entered upon a new struggle, harder perhaps, 
than any which he had as yet undergone. 
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X. 

THE STRUGGLE' BETWEEN THE GERMAN 
STATE AND THE ROMAN CHURCH. 

France was not the only power that had taken 
fright at Bismarck's policy of 1866. For the Vati- 
can the war had been a struggle of Creeds, — Catholic 
supremacy in Germany being overthrown by the 
defeat of Austria, whilst the success of Prussia had 
fo stered the growth of the Pr otestant Sta te. The 
national revolution in Italy, which aimed at gaining 
Rome, had also been encouraged by the Prussian 
Federal alliance, and thus the dangers which threat- 
ened the Roman State were brought nearer home. 
The Papacy made the utmost exertions to uphold 
its full power, and to make head against the con- 
vulsions of the time. The aim of the CEcumenical 
Council, in exalting the glory of the Papal Chair, 
was to unite in the person of Christ's Vicar the 
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supremacy of the Roman Church over Christian 
States. Its object was to ensure that whilst the 
Papal Power gained strength over the members of 
the Roman Church, the State should be subjected 
to the same influence. 



I. BISMARCK AND THE COUNCIL. 

It was the more difficult for Bismarck to mis- 
take the danger, as he knew, by personal experience 
with the Polish revolutionists and the parliamentary 
Opposition, how political life may be poisoned by 
religious excitement But for this very reason 
he continued to regard the Council itself as an 
internal affair of the Catholic Church, and objected 
on principle, as well as on practical grounds, to any 
interference with its action on the part of Govern- 
ments, especially of Protestant Governments. By 
abstaining from all interference, and crediting 
the State with sufficient strength for self-defence, 
he preserved its freedom intact for the moment 
when the decrees of the Council might lead to 
encroachments upon political territory. Whatever 
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Bismarck thought feasible for warding off danger 
to the State from the decrees of the Council, served 
both to encourage and warn the Bishops, the de- 
fence of whose rights and property was to be left 
to the Council. In this he desired to confine him- 
self to the German standpoint, as opposed to the 
positions assumed by other European States to- 
wards the Papacy. These outlines of policy towards 
the Council become more and more sharply defined 
in his instructions to the North German Ambas- 
sador at Rome. 

His view, both of the danger and of the mode 
of averting it, is calmer than that of his representa- 
tive. Thus in a despatch of May 26, 1869, he 
points out that the plenipotentiaries, whom the 
ambassador proposed should be sent to Rome, 
would neither by vote or protest have that influence 
at the Council which the dignity of their Govern- 
ment demanded. "The real fact is," he continues 
"that at a Council the whole weight of the political 
powers rests upon a foundation which no longer 
exists for us, — upon a relation between State an4 
Church which belongs to the past, and had a mean- 
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ing only so long as the Catholic Church represented 
the State Church — the sole and all embracing 
Church. This relation has become entirely changed, 
at least for Prussia, since the Council of Trent. 
It cannot be a question for Prussia whether she 
should accept the decrees of the Council and 
thereby acknowledge an element of its valid and 
public authority. But if through our representa- 
tives we were to take part in the deliberations of the 
Council, we should run the risk of having to pro- 
nounce an opinion upon its decrees, and of having 
eventually either to accept them as part of the 
State and Church law, or reject them. For Prussia 
there is constitutionally and politically only one 
standpoint; namely, perfect freedom for the Church 
in religious matters, and determined resistance to 
every encroachment on political territory. By send- 
ing delegates the Government would be lending a 
hand towards combining the two, and this could 
not be countenanced." As Bismarck held so closely 
to the peculiar position of each individual State, it 
was of no consequence to him how the Emperor 
Napoleon conducted himself with regard to the 
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Council, and whether lie sent delegates or not. But 
still, at that time, be had some idea of a declara- 
tion from the German Governments. He had received 
the authorization of the King "to enter into con- 
fidential negotiations with the Bavarian Govern- 
ment, and eventually with the other South German 
Governments, so as if possible, in the name of the 
whole of Germany, to make such a combined im- 
pression on the Vatican as would convince it that 
its encroachments would meet with a determined 
resistance from the German Governments." 

Nothing however seems to have come of this 
combined German diplomacy with regard to the 
Vatican. In a letter to Prince Hohenlohe, August 1 1 , 
1869, Bismarck ascribes the Pope's irresolution to 
the effect of the opposition so manifest throughout 
Germany. There was less chance of his being 
mistaken as to the impression produced by the 
diplomatic representations, as he had become aware 
"that there was a party in Rome possessed with 
the fixed determination of disturbing the religious 
and ijolitical peace of Europe, in the fanatical con- 
viction that the universal distress produced by such 
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disturbances would add weight to the Church; a 
party animated by the experiences of 1848, and 
based on the psychological fact that the support of 
the Church is more eagerly sought by the suffering 
members of humanity than by those who have found 
earthly satisfaction." Still, even after this letter, 
the Prussian Government endeavoured by con- 
fidential means to obtain an influence over the 
Prussian Bishops. 

In Bismarck's instructions to his Ambassador, at 
the beginning of 1870, this influence appears as the 
sum and substance of the opposition which he 
thinks good to make to the Papal efforts. The 
suggestion of a standing Conference at Rome of re- 
presentatives of the various Governments, he rejects 
on the same grounds on which he rejected the 
proposal to send plenipotentiaries. On this occa- 
sion, in a despatch of January 5, 1870, he says: 
"Our waiting policy becomes all the easier, because, 
whatever may be the final result, we, especially, have 
no cause to fear any political dangers. I have al- 
ready pointed out to your Highness that from the 
standpoint of the Governments we need have no 
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anxieties, because we are certain to find on the field 
of legislation, supported by the force of public 
opinion and the increased political consciousness 
of the nation, the means for overcoming every crisis, 
and for reducing the claims of our opponents to a 
level conformable to our political life. . . . We 
require the Pope's assurance that the traditional 
established relations of the Vatican shall not in any 
way be altered by the results of the Council. Any 
attempt to modify them would in the end not turn 
out to our disadvantage." Thus Bismarck becomes 
more and more impressed with the conviction that 
any procedure against the Council must emanate 
from the Bishops only, that is to say, "if possible 
from the German Bishops, in connection with those 
of Austria and Hungary, and eventually those of 
France and other countries." 

The Bishops are to be morally supported, and at 
the same time to be shown that any material and vital 
changes in the organization of the Church, such as 
those aimed at by the absolutists of the party at- 
tached to the Vatican, would not be without an in- 
fluence on the relations of the Church to the State^ ^s. 



well as on their own position towards the Government. 
These relations and the careful consideration which 
the Government had hitherto shown for the needs 
and desires of the Church, depend upon the exist- 
ing organization of the Church, and upon the 
recognized position of the Bishops in it. Alter 
these, and the duties of the Government can no 
longer be the same, either from a moral or a legal 
point of view; the Government would then have 
to ask itself whether the altered position of the 
Bishops, who, as opposed to it, are the nearest 
representatives and organs of the Church, does not 
demand a change of treatment as regards legislation 
and administration." Bismarck's hopes with respect to 
the Bishops were dispelled, and his attitude towards 
the Council confirmed, when he was informed of the 
first promising signs of life in the Opposition. In 
a despatch of March ij, 1870, he takes cognizance 
with the same "lively sympathy" which, he says, 
the King had shown, of the manifesto in which the 
Germ an- Austrian Bishops have set down their re- 
marks upon the new order of business, and the 
alterations which they desire, and which they declare 
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to be necessary for preserving the CEcumenical 
character of the Council. 

"The question now is," writes Bismarck, "how 
long, and how far the Bishops will have the courage 
to persist in their convictions, and to draw the 
natural inferences for their behaviour. For us this 
question is the cardinal point in all decisions with 
regard to the Council. We, the Governments of 
the North German Confederation, are not called 
upon to commence a struggle against the Council 
and the Vatican so long as the questions under 
discussion are formally confined to the territory of 
the Church. ... It is the Bishops who have to 
guard their own position, and the religious interests 
of their dioceses, and watch over the consciences 
of the flocks entrusted to their pastoral care. 

"How far the Bishops will go in thus defending 
their rights is a question for their own consciences; 
the Governments can only go just as far as the 
Bishops themselves do. For us, the Catholic Church 
in Germany is represented by its Bishops, and we 
are ready to fight for them bravely whenever they 
desire our protection. But we must leave them to 
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carry on by themselves the actual operations in the 
theological field; our operations can only be com- 
menced where we see danger of political encroach- 
ments." 

It was probably to support the warnings of the 
French Government that Bismarck determined to 
add weight to the opposition of the Bishops by 
representations to the Vatican direct. In a con- 
fidential note, which the North German Ambassador 
was instructed to hand over to Cardinal Antonelli, 
April 2^, 1870, a fear is expressed lest the new 
principles, which Rome is threatening to proclaim, 
should "throw the relations of Ghurch and State 
into confusion, and lead to crises of which the 
Papal Government, in spite of its traditional wis- 
dom, is perhaps hardly aware." Attention is then 
called to the peaceable relations existing between 
Catholics and non-Catholics in Germany, and to 
the increasing mutual approximation of the different 
confessions. "We have now to fear," continues the 
note, "lest this movement of approximation should 
be forcibly arrested, if events were to prove that 
the ' t)mbatted by our Bishops, and 
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against which public opinion in Germany opposes 
every reason which can be drawn from necessity 
for the defence of the foundation of our national 
existence, should gain such an ascendancy in the 
Council as would impose them upon the world as 
articles of faith and political maxims. We cannot 
disguise from ourselves that to the German people 
this would be only the renewal of the old struggles, 
for they would not be satisfied with the argument 
which assumes that political conduct is entirely 
independent of the duties inculcated by religion. 
It might even be possible that the Government of 
the Confederation would no longer observe that 
liberality in dealing with religious matters which 
it has hitherto made use of in the interests of the 
Catholic Church." 



2. 



Warnings however were of no avail, and proved 
to be only so many prophecies. The party of the 
Curia triumphed at the Council. After having been 
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beaten first on Austrian and then on French battle- 
fields , the Vatican undertook to carry on the war 
against the Protestant State by itselfl As its active 
forces were citizens of the legal State against which 
it was fighting, the struggle would lead to rebellion 
as soon as it happened to infringe existing or newly 
created constitutional laws. This was Bismarck's 
view, but at the same time he felt that there was suffi- 
cient protection in the law if it were rigidly en- 
forced. In withdrawing the school and the family 
from the influence of the Church, and placing them 
under the care of the State, should such a step be- 
come necessary, Bismarck would be working in the 
interest of liberal ideas more from practical con- 
siderations than from conviction. For him the 
political importance of the struggle lay in the pro- 
tection of the State from the encroachments of 
another power. If this produced a dispute about 
principles and worship between Protestantism and 
Catholicism, Church and State, that was a question 
of no interest to him. 

In the course of the defensive legal measures 
which were undertaken on the border territory 
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between Church and State, on the occasion of the 
parliamentary debates on Civil Marriage, Bismarck 
gave evidence of his personal attitude towards the 
pending questions. He had again been reproached 
with having held different views twenty-five years 
before, and said in reply: "It would be unjust to 
expect consistency of opinion from me during a 
quarter of a century. As a Minister I no longer 
pursue a fractional policy, I have learned to sub- 
ordinate my personal convictions to the needs of 
the State. My personal conviction to-day is, that 
I have determined, at all events not willingly, 
indeed very unwillingly and after a great struggle, 
in concert with my colleagues, to present to His 
Majesty the proposal for carrying this measure into 
execution, and that I am determined to be an- 
swerable for it. I have to deal here with politics 
and not with dogmas. From this political point 
of view I have convinced myself that in the situa- 
tion into which the State has been brought by the 
revolutionary conduct of the Bishops, the State is 
actually compelled to pass this law in order to f 
from a part of its subjects the injuries witii 

Princt Bismarck, ^S 
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the opposition of the Bishops has menaced them« 
This is simply a concession whidbi the State makes 
to peace, and to avoid a conflict as long as pos< 
sible. I believe thl^the State .has need of this 
law in self-defence, and I am determined to answer 
for ity as I do for so many things which no longer 
accord with my personal convictions, that is to say, 
with those of my youth. As a atatesman I hold 
myself in subjection and obligation towards the 
general interests of my country and its claims for 
peace and prosperity." 

The interests of the State being in such matters 
Bismarck's only consideration, he naturally takes the 
rights of the State for granted. He looks upon 
the servants of the Church not as members of a 
body on an equal footing with the State, but as 
subjects of the State, bound to submit uncondi- 
tionally to its laws. This is evident from the 
manner in which he explains his charges against 
the rebellion: "What," he asks, "is the essence, and 
to a certain degree the chief justification of the 
Revolution? It is not so much, I should say, a 
question of violent measures, as of a scientific 
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preparation for the revolution in men's minds. The 
actual standpoint of the true revolutionist may be 
summed up in these words^Jj^pTlUjr^wn-Spinion 
above the power of the law, p^nd^s in my own in- 
dividual opinion, or in that of my party, this law is 
unjust, I refuse to obey it and claim the right to 
rebel.' . . . The essence of the revolutionary stand- 
point always consists in setting individual opinion 
above the formal valid law. This is the distinction 
between Reform and Revolution. Reform aspires 
to change the law in a loyal and legal way, but 
obeys it so long as it is in operation. The Bishops 
have abandoned this course; they say, we will not 
obey the law; and so far I was justified in calling 
the position which they have taken up towards the 
State a revolutionary one." 



THE KISSINGEN AFFAIR. 



Just as the political excitement had produced 
the first attempt on Bismarck's life, in 1866, so 
now the disturbance created iTvpeQ^\^'^c.atis»cvfcx^^^'5. 
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by his defensive war against the Roman Church, 
resulted in a second plot against hk life. The 
failure of the Kissingen attempt, July 13, 1874, 
gave Bismarck another proof of the inter- 
vention of Providence, and encouraged him to 
persevere in the struggle upon which he had 
entered. . . 

History, however, points to a different kind 
of promise. It is true that the old struggle 
between the German Empire and the Roman 
Church had arisen with the new German Empire. 
But the position taken up by the latter was no 
longer the same. The Saxon and Hohenstaufen 
Emperors had deluded themselves with the false 
ideal of the dominion of the world, until they 
detached themselves from their own country and 
overstepped the limits of their powers. If in the 
present struggle, the dominion of the world was 
still an object of dispute, it was Rome alone who 
remained on the ancient path. The aims which 
Bismarck had set up for the German Empire of the 
Hohenzollerns were enclosed within the limits of 
the German State and its interests. This self- 
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restraint was its strength, and a security for its 
triumph. "Wir gehen nicht nach Canossa." "We 
are not going to Canossa." 
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CONCLUSION. 



Nothing can more clearly prove Bismarck's 
historical importance than the fact that we are 
obliged to go back several centuries to understand 
the connection of his actions. In the course of " 
his twelve years* administration the essential ele- 
ments, forces, and antagonisms of German and 
European history are aroused, and approach their 
final crisis. 

In resuming the old Prussian policy, Bismarck 
carried his country upwards by storm; he accom- 
plished the struggle begun by the revolution in 
favour of the national cause, while to a great extent 
he also met the desire for greater freedom; and 
by establishing the independence of Germany 
brought to maturity the fruits of the wars of libera- 
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tion, of which the nation had at that time been 
defrauded. 

While the old political wounds of the Reforma- 
tion were thus healed, the defensive contest of the 
German State against the Roman Church recalled 
the political and national current in the German 
Reformation, which had then been arrested by the 
more powerful religious current. 
/ The faculty by which Bismarck was enabled 
thus to revise history was an intellect extraordinarily 
fitted for comprehending and calculating what was 
possible and useful, and never deterred by senti- 
ment from pursuing the way to action. To a 
quick temper ament, which annihilates every ob- 
struction with the explosiveness of gunpowder, he 
unites a po wer of endu rance which no work and 
no opposition could shake. Such a power, intoler- 
able ^ when swayed by personal motives, is en- 
nobled and exculpated even in its excesses by the 
passion which governs it in his case, — namely, a 
passion for the^State. With his practical endow- 
ments, his power of combining strong self-con- 
sciousness with subordination lo \:i& ^2^ '^s» ^ 
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whole, and the military essence of his nature, Bis- 
marck may stand for a type of the Prussian race. 

By the influence which he exerts over the nation 
he has impressed the idea ^f the Sta^^ vipgp 
German Ipirit. He does not always rise to the level 
of the times, but always to that of his work. . . . 
He is never misled by preconceived opinions, but 
throws them aside if they come in collision with his 
designs for the State. If his success bears no 
relation to the forces with which he had to deal, 
the religious faith which Bismarck acquired on 
his entrance into life must have made his call- 
ing a sacred one, and given him confidence to 
walk steadily forwards on his course. From the 
Prussian "Junker,'' leading his little party in 1848, 
to the German Imperial Chancellor who in the de- 
fence of the State is backed by far the greater part 
of the nation, we have a story rich in events. Its 
steps are marked not only by victories in Parlia- 
ment, on the battle-field, and in diplomacy, not 
only by the increase of importance and of honours, 
but by epochs in the inner life, by an extension of 
the politicsil horizon thiougja. tba conquest of pre- 
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judices and the sacrifice of convictions. . . . The 
State, which was Bismarck's creation, was at the 
same time his school. Thus does a man grow 
with his aims. 



THE END. 
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